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WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Tus terrible political night, what 
of it? Are there any stars in its 
sky? Any moons? Or, have we 
nothing but meteors of fire, and 
moons of blood? Are the disor- 
ganization, hatred and wrath of the 
present hour eternal? Has the sub- 
lime and beautiful principle of con- 
sent in government, forever yielded 
to that of force? Has the will of a 
polit cal party permanently taken 
the place of Constitution and law in 
America? Has a Union of co-equal 
sovereign and independent States 
been overthrown, and all their sa- 
cred and separate powers been 
bruised and consolidated into an 
undistinguishable mass of despotic 
power? Has asecret Congressional 
Committee of jifleen done the busi- 
ness of the old historical “ C.mmit- 
tee of Ten?” Has a govern-uent 
caucused into being by a Wade, a 
Sumner, and a Ben. Butler, been 


substituted for the government of 
Washington and his compatriots of 
the Revolution ? 

These are questions hid away in 
the bowels of this ierrible night, 
which start up to frighten us as we 
peer into the gloom. And one of 
the most fatal delusions of the hour 
is that this campaign is to settle 
them all, definitely and forever. 
Even Democrats are telling the peo- 
ple that liberty in this country has 
no protection heyond this approach- 
ing election. Everything, it is said, 
is to be settled now. If we lose this 
time, all further struggle for the 
right and for liberty will be vain. 
Are the Democrats who talk in this 
cowardly manner in league with the 
Mongrel party to overthrow our civ- 
ilization and freedom together? 
Such expressions do not sound alto- 
gether like the language of honest 
despair. There is the taint of cor- 
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ruption, and of a hireling infidelity 
to the Democratic principle of self- 
government and State sovereignty 
about them. For, in the first place, 
it is not true that all is lost with the 
failure of the Democratic party to 
carry this election. The principle 
of free government is never lost. 
The right of a people to be free, 
ard to preserve their freedom, even 
by the secret or the public slaughter 
of all who attempt to sacrifice or 
destroy it, can never be lost. And 
the hope can never be lost while the 
honor and manhood of the people 
survive. The hope of restoring 
this Union to its old foundations, 
and of wiping out all that has been 
done by the barbarous Mongrel par- 
ty to upset these foundations, would 
be as fresh and as deathless after 
the defeat of the Democracy in this 
election as it was before. It would 
be only a postponement of victory. 
It would give the true and honest 
patriots of the country a four years’ 
campaign, instead of a four mouths’ 
campaign. For, no sagacious De- 
mocrat can imagine that the Mong- 
rel party could outlast four years of 
Grant’s administration, as the tool 
of the Congressional abomination 
of reconstruction. At the end of 
such an administration the debt 
would assume such dimensions as to 
be utterly beyond the possibility of 
payment. The interest of hundreds 
of millions could no longer be wrung 
from the beggared and outraged 
people. The debt, United States 
bonds and all, would tumble 
long before the end of his adminis- 
tration. For, within three months 
of the re-inauguration of this Con- 
gressional party, there would start 
up such a conflict between the in- 
dustrial and the dividend interests, 
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as would send the bondholders, and 
all that belongs to them, to the dust. 
It would noé be in the power of 
Grant’s bayonets long to hold the 
people still under the terrib:e pres- 
sure of such a load. his cam- 
paign, on the part of the Mongrel 
party, has assumed a bondholder’s 
shape. It is wholly a thing of dol- 
lars and cents. Tuey have shown 
that their only hope of electing 
Grant .s in buying his way in. But, 
even if they could succeed, they 
would accomplish no more than to 
purchase an earthquake which would 
inevitably engulf the party before 
the expiration of his term. The 
purchase of votes does not carry 
with it the assent of the judgment, 
and can make no impression upon 
real public opinion. Men may sell 
their votes, but they cannot sell 
their five hungry senses. And all 
the time they are selling their votes 
to a corrupt and oppiessive party, 
the senses are growing more and 
more needy, and therefore less pa- 
tient under the gnawings of want. 
A purchased political victory is only 
the foundation for an ultimate more 
disastrous defeat. The true princi- 
ples of Democracy will suffer no de- 
feat in the event of such success on 
the part of the Mongrel party at 
this election. So we see, then, that 
no honest Democrat will quit the 
field if such a calamity as Grant’s 
election should fall upon the coun- 
try. He will simply double his dili- 
gence in the sacred cause of the 
Constitution. He will buckle on 
his armor for four years more of 
stout and ceaseless warfare upon 
the bondholders and the banks, who 
will have bought an election for the 
purpose of grinding their infamous 
dividends out of the sweat an. blood 
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of the people. The sure result of 
the conflict which will come, will be 
to bury the banks and the bonds to- 
gether. The bond and bank tyrants 
will affect to laugh at this predic- 
tion ; but their laugh will grow thin- 
ner and thinner, until it will end at 
last in a ghostly grin, and then in 
an expiring howl. This debt, which 
has been imposed upon the poor in 
favor of the rich, will not long stand 
the test of dissection and discus- 
sion. The debt of England was 
founded in a theft of the pe: ple’s 
funds by King Charles the Second, 
which were all squandered upon his 
hariots and concubines. The Eng- 
lish people have been paying the in- 
terest on this infamous and illegal 
debt for two hundred years, to the 
impoverishment of the middle class- 
es and the beggary of the poor. 
But how long would they have paid 
it and kept the foul old debt of pros- 
titut:on on its legs, if popular fran- 
chise could have reached it? Uni- 
versal suffrage in England means 
repudiation of the whole and every 
part of that horrid debt. 

Now, Grant’s election means the 
increase of our present debt to an 
unknown and incomputable amount. 
Then there will be no possible means 
of keeping upon the necks of the 
people such a crushing load, with- 
out the curtailment of the popular 
franchise: As sure as the people 
are allowed to vote, they will at last 
vote such a debt as that will be, af- 
ter congressional “reconstruction” 
is finished, off of their shoulders. 
The only means then of keeping up 
the debt will be to abri!ge the fran- 
chise.. But the attempt to do this 
means also to very decidedly abridge 
the necks of all who dare lend them- 
selves to such a project. The very 
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dupes whose votes the Mongrel par- 
ty expect to buy at this election, 
would not be among the most back- 
ward to cut the throats of the scoun- 
drels who should attempt to cut off 
their right to vote. The debt, then, 
to ever be paid, must be stopped 
where it is. Grant’selection makes 
certain an expenditure of at least a 
billion dollars more in the attempt 
to enforce congressional “ recon- 
struction,” together wih the keep- 
ing up of this vast swindling ma- 
chinery of federal revenue. The 
final overthrow of the whole debt 
must inevitably follow such an in- 
crease of its dimensions. 

This, then, is what the bondhold- 
ers and | ankers may promise them- 
selves in the event of Grant’s elec- 
tion. We know that there are a 
few lunatics who believe that Grant, 
if elected, will cheat the Mongrel 
party, and go against the whole 
scheme of “reconstruction” urged 
on by Congress. But Grant is want- 
ing in all the elements of states- 
manship and patriotism to give the 
least color to such hopes. To sup- 
pose that he will oppose the plans 
of this Congress, that he will strike 
against the military system of gov- 
ernments already inaugurated by 
the party which is running him for 
President, is to imagine a miracle 
more stupendous and more wonder- 
ful than the instant raising up out 
of their graves of all the men they 
have murdered in the most inhuman 
negro war would be. No, Grant’s 
election ensures at least a third ad- 
dition to the enormous debt, during 
the four years of his administra- 
tion. And that carries with it a 
failure of the means of paying the 
interest without turning our coun- 
try into one vast pauper-house. He 
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that does not see inevitable repu- 
diation of the whole, in such an 
event, is a political lunatic. This 
is then the consolation with which 
bankers and bondholders may re- 
gale themselves if Grant is elected. 
But the vast increase of the nation- 
al debt is not the only calamity 
which will follow Grant’s election. 
Negro suffrage in the North, and 
negro supremacy in the South, is a 
vital point with the party which 
seeks to elect Grant. The negro 
pertion of that party’s programme 
is full of social convulsions if no. of 
bloodshed. Indeed it is certain that 
the carrying out of this negro policy 
will end in a more fatal conflict than 
we have yet experienced. And if 
that conflict must come, it will not 
be one of section against section, or 
of the North against the South. 
The masses of the North are as bit- 
terly opposed to negro suffrage as 
the people of the South are, and 
they would resist Sumner’s threat 
to enforce negro suffrage over the 
whole country by acts of Congress, 
with a life and death struggle. 
Whenever that conflict begins here, 
the tools of Conzress will be swept 
from the face of the earth. If every 
Federal officer who should attempt 
to execute such a negro suffrage law 
had a thousand duplicate heads at 
his command, they would not avail. 
The whole land would be full of 
earthquakes. The social fabric es- 
tablished by our forefathers would 
be convulsed from centre to circum- 
ference, and property and life would 
be indiscriminately sacrificed upon 
the altar of this black and buarba- 
rous Moloch. This enforcement of 
negro suffrage in the South, as it is 
now carried on by Congress, strikes 
down both our civilization and our 
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federal system of government fixed 
by the Constitution. The matter 
has very recently been put before 
the southern people in a very ablo 
letter from the Hon. Herschell V. 
Johnson, addressed to the people of 
Georgia. After quoting extensively 
from Webster, Clay, and Douglas, 
and from the founders of this Re- 
public, in relation to State sove- 
reignty, and the natural and neces- 
sary subordination of the negro to 
the white race, he proceeds to say : 
“But the Centralist of the pre- 
sent day, wiser than our forefathers, 
wiser than the sages of our imme- 
diate predecessors, wiser than the 
Constitution, have cut this gordian 
knot by a single stroke of the sword, 
In contempt of philosophy and au- 
thority, they have settled the ques- 
tion of compatibility between the 
two races, by statute, and decreed 
that they shall live together on terms 
of social, civil and political equality. 
Nay! they have gone farther. The 
whole tenor and spirit of the recon- 
struction scheme of Congress, from 
the fourteenth amendment to the 
last “supplemantal act,” contem- 
plates the subordination of the white 
to the negro race in the southern 
States. Language fails to charac- 
terize this shocking outrage—shock- 
ing to the moral sentiment of © r's- 
tendom and Christian civilization. 
If it were legitimate to search for 
the motives that prompt erroneous 
action, it would be difficult not to 
suppose that the Centralists design- 
ed, by this scheme, the perpetuation 
of their present dominion; that, 
less solicitous for the general wel- 
fare, and especially the good of the 
negro than for political ascendancy, 
the intention was to use his vote for 
party aggrandizement. Indeed they 
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scarcely deny what their actions so 
forcibly indicate; for it has been 
avowed by some of their prominent 
leaders that the success of their par- 
ty demanded the full consumma- 
tion of their measures. But we are 
dealing with fact. and principles, 
and I shall not deny to them the 
benefit of that courtesy which should 
characterise all discussions, to wit ? 
that both contestants are actuated 
by equally upright purposes. The 
argument is so overwhelmingly 
against our antagonists, that its 
force is made weaker, instead of 
stronger, by imputing base motives, 
or indulging in bitter invective 
against them. They professed, as 
we have previously noted, that the 
war was waged alone ‘to defend 
and maintain the supremacy of the 
Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union.’ If this purpose had been 
adhered to, when the Confederate 
forces were overpowered, the tri- 
umph of the Federal arms (viewing 
the subject from the northern stand- 
point) would have been a triumph 
of the Constitution and the Union ; 
and if victory had been considered, 
and so acted upon, restoration to 
friendly and Constitutional relations 
between the belligeren‘s would have 
happily and speedily ensued. But, 
unfortunately, the victors viewed 
and treated it as a sectional triumph 
of the North over the South; and 
that, having demonstrated the supe- 
riority, in the material resources of 
war, it was incumbent upon them 
to govern the southern States ; and 
that, too, upon principles of legisla- 
tion not general in their operation, 
not applied to the whole Union, and 
utterly unknown to the Constitu- 
tion. Why adopt such a line of po- 
licy as this? If the object of the 
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war was really ‘to defend and main- 
tain the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion and to preserve the Union,’ 
why not recognize that supremacy, 
when the Confederate arms were 
overthrown? Why not permit the 
breach in the Union to heal? 

“From this succinct glance at ‘the 
political situation,’ and the mea- 
sures and policy of the dominant 
party, arise the following issues to 
be decided by the apprvaching Pre- 
sidential election : 

“TJ. Shall this Government be pre- 
served as it emanated from the Con- 
vention of 1787—a Federal Republic, 
instead of a consolidated National 
Centralism ? 

“II. Shall the equality of the 
States, as co-confederates, each so- 
vereign in itself, except to the ex- 
tent delegated to the general govern- 
ment, be maintained ? 

“TII. Shall the right of self-gov- 
ernment, and the consequent right 
defining and fixing the qualifications 
of citizenship and suffrage, which, 
under our system, properly belong 
to each State, be recognized and en- 
forced ? 

“TV. Shall the emancipated ne- 
groes be elevated to political equali- 
ty with the white citizens, against 
the consent of the people, and thus 
invested with political dominion 
over those States, in which they nu- 
merically preponderate, and thus 
become a controlling element in the 
Government of the United States ? 

“V. Shall it be sanctioned that 
Congress has the right to suppress 
State Sovereignties, abolish State 
Governments, and ‘form or erect 
new States within the jurisdiction 
of oiher States,’ without the consent 
of States concerned ? 

“VL Shall Congress be permitted 
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to disregard and legislate ‘ou side 
of the Constitution ; or, in other 
words, when Congress, influenced 
by passion, or caprice, or even calm 
reason, shall have before them a 
subject concerning which the Con- 
stitution is silent or does not fur- 
nish authority, will it be sanctioned 
by the peoplethat they may legis- 
late according to their discretion ? 

“VIL. Shall the Soutuern States 
be reinstated with all their rights of 
equality and self-government, in 
their normal relations to the Unions 
and the Union itself restored upon 
the basis of the Constitution ? 

“VIII. Shall the Constitution be 
again practically recognized as the 
supreme law of the land, and by its 
wise and jast enforcement, dispense 
like blessings upon all the States of 
the Union ?” 

All these points are well made by 
the distinguished Georgia states- 
man, but the most vital of all is this 
one of preserving the civilization of 
the white race in this country. The 
programme of the Mongrel, or Grant 
party, would inevitably result in a 
Mongrel civilization similar to what 
we see in Mexico. The incurable 
disaese of Mexico is its mixed spe - 
cies of men upon a plane of political 
equality, Tbis great abomination 
has been in existence so long, that 
there is now no hope for its redemp- 
tion, except in the utter extermina- 
tion of its present Mongrel popula- 
tion. There is no bright future for 
the United States, except in the de- 
feat of the Mongrel party at the ap- 
proaching election, unless it be in 
the terrible conflict which will be 
sure to follow the attempt to enforce 
negro suffrage by acts of Congress, 
in which the leaders of the Mongrel 
party would be swept out of being. 
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The thought is terrible ; but not so 
terrible as this one of permanently 
overthrowing our civilization by the 
admixture of a barbarous black ele- 
ment with it. Sooner than permit 
this, the slaugh‘er of every man 
connected with its enforcement were 
@ mercy to all the unborn genera- 
tions of our people. The battle of 
our fathers for freedom was as no- 
thing compared with this one, for 
the purity of our blood, and the ci- 
vilization of our race. Better that 
every father who seeks negro equali- 
ty should be slain by the hand of 
his own son, than to permit this 
filthy mongrelization of our country. 
Any amount of suffering and blood- 
shed were a blessing, compared with 
this eternal, this incomprehensible 
curse of negroizing our society and 
our institutions. But Grant's elec- 
tion will bring this awful scourge to 
our doors, or compel a fearful con- 
flict to resist it. If property sees a 
good time in such an event, let the 
rich pour forth their wealth to buy 
a victory for this negro party. But 
let them understand also that the 
wrath of every virtuous white man 
must sooner or later follow such a 
“victory.” 

But what are the chances to de 
feat this black party? What of the 
night? There is no doubt that a 
vast majority of the people are op- 
posed to all the leading measures of 
the Mongrel party. The judgment 
of the more respectable portion of 
even that party is opposed to such 
measures. The instincts of our race 
are arrayed against them. And 
should we fail to elect Seymour and 
Blair, it will not, therefore, be in 
consequence of tl e popularity of the 
principles of the enemy. There are 
two things operating with more or 
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less force against our success. The 
Mongrel party is relying upon mo- 
ney to buy a victory. So far from 
seeking to hide their villainy in this 
particular, they seem anxious to 
have it understood that they are ex- 
pending oceans of money, for the 
purpose of exciting the cupidity of 
all the purchasable rascals in the 
country. This war has demoralized, 
and in every way debauched a vast 
number who are thrown upon so- 
ciety without any honest means of 
support, except that labor which 
they have learned to despise. This 
raft of scoundrels is in the market, 
and will be hired to vote for Grant. 
It cannot be denied that it forms an 
element of strength to Grant, and 
it is, indeed, his chief support, after 
the body of malignant and implaca- 
ble fanatics who form the Mongrel 
party. Withou the aid of bribery 
and fraud that party would be so 
badly beaten that it would never lift 
up its guilty head again. 

Another great support to the 
Mongrel, or Grant party, are those 
super-loyal scoundrels who were 
bribed by contracts and commis- 
sions of office, to hound on the ne- 
gro war, which has brought all these 
infernal calamities upon us. Long 
before the opening of this campaign, 
we declared, in the pages of this 
magazine, our willinness to forgive 
and forget the treason to Democra- 
cy of which these men had been 
guilty. All we asked was that they 
should forgetit themselves, and help 
campaign upon the living and vital 
questions of the moment, without 
reference to the dead and bloody is- 
sues of the past. But this they 
have utterly failed to do. Instead 
of letting the negro war rest, they 
have dragged its bloody corps out 
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of the grave, and converted the 
campaign into an abusive conflict 
with the Grant party, over itsstinking 
remains. Instead of holding the 
public mind to the present issues, 
they have made the campaign a vi- 
tuperative squabble about loyalty. 
Such papers as the New York World, 
whether written with simple fool- 
ishness, or moved by rank treason 
to Democracy, it is not necessary to 
enquire, have written a hundred 
columns io prove Governor Sey- 
mour’s loyalty, thereby falling into 
the trap cunningly set by the Mong- 
rel editors to throw the Democracy 
on the defensive in the canvass. If 
the war was to be discussed at all, 
the Democratic party should have 
pointed the public mind to all the 
horrible, and, ; erhaps, eternal cala- 
mities it has brought upon us. If 
there is one woe in heli which this 
nezro war has not let loose upon 
our country, which is it? Thecam- 
paign has been, to a great extent, 
converted into a fight about loyalty 
to the war. Did the angry eye of 
Heaven ever look upon such stupid- 
ity before? A war which never was 
meant to save the Union—every step 
of which was upon the crushed and 
bleeding bosom of the Union—an.| 
which, to the human vision, has re- 
sulted in destroying the Union and 
white civiliztaion together,in murder- 
ing millions of our race, and in 
crushing to death the generations 
who survive, beneath a mountain of 
debt and taxation! Good God! loy- 
alty to such a cruel, such a u-_eless, 
such an accursed war, has been made 
the very soul of this campaign. The 
war is passed; but its results are 
here, and we have to meet them, and 
to save our country, if possible, from 
their terrible scourge. These are 
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what the campaign is legitimately 
about. And in duscussing theses 
the Mongrel party is not only on 
the defensive, but it is onthe rack. 
But for the foolishness or treachery 
of these incomprehensible dolts who 
still rejoice to designate themselves 
“War Democrats,” it would have 
been kept there until the end of this 
campaign, and would, in this way, 
have been buried beneath an im- 
movable load of popular odium and 
contempt. But, unfortunately, in 
point of sagacity and adroitness, the 
Democratic campaign has been, up 
to the date of this writing, (October 
1st,) a failure. It has been utterly 
wanting in coherence and consisten- 
cy. While one set of speakers has 
faithfully adhered to tke platform on 
finance and the bonds, another, like 
the Hon. S. S. Cox, has spoken from 
the bondholders’ stand-point, and 
thus given the campaigon the ap- 
pearance of a wretched piece of mo- 
saic. The New York World has de- 
fended Mr. Cox, for his backslidings 
from the Democratic platform, by 
declaring that “the Democratic 
party is divided on this question.” 
This is not, however, true, except as 
the tip end of a dog’s tail is some- 
times severed from the rest of its 
body. The great body of the De- 
mocratic party is united on this bond 
question, and if those who are not 
“united” had gone over to the 
Mongrel party before the campaign 
opened, it would have been a most 
fortunate thing for the party. For 
they have demoralized and confused 
the canvass to an extent that may 
possibly endanger our victory, which 
atthe commencement of the cam- 
paign was a foregone conclusion. 
But the gréat, and possibly the fatal 
error, of the campaign has been in 
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fighting over again the battles of 
the negro-freeing war, as we have 
already intimated, 7. ¢, in allowing 
it to sink down into a dispute about 
“loyally,” than which a more ac- 
cursed word never was invented to 
delude the ignorant. Never, at any 
time, or any spot, did it really mean 
anything but treason to the people 
and liberty. Its meaning in our re- 
volutionary war was such as it has 
always borne in every age of the 
world. And what did it mean then? 
Why, simply a scoundrel who took 
sides with the oppressor against the 
liberty of his country. What is the 
meaning of “loyal” in Ireland, or 
Poland, or Hungary now? The 
same, ever the same sneak and vil- 
lain, who strikes palms with oppres- 
sive and cruel power. It never had 
any other meaning, and it has no 
other meaning in this country at the 
present time. But, O, stupidity! O, 
shame! thousands of so-called De- 
mocratic speeches have been con- 
sumed in this campaign in pleas for 
the “loyalty” of the Democratic 
party. No pen can describe the dis- 
gust of the honest Democratic mass- 
es at this stupid prostitution of the 
canvass. The only excuse put in for 
the defense of such folly is, that it 
is designed to hold the votes of some 
who professed to have returned to 
the party from the Lincoln camp. 
But it has not held them. Seven- 
tenths of them have relapsed into 
Mongrelism, after the example of 
James T. Brady, who, it is an- 
nounced, has gone back like a dog 
to his vomit. More than seven- 
tenths of those calling themselves 
Democrats who went in for the no- 
mination of Mr. Cuase, here in this 
city of New York, have either de- 
clared for Grant, or stand at the 
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corner of the streets, dolorously 
telling all they meet, “that it is no 
use,” “Seymour is too heavy a load 
to carry.” “It is a great pity, but it 
is too late to sive the party now.” 
And these are the rascals for whose 
sake the campaign was dragged 
down through the dirty slums of 
“loyalty.” If we are not beaten it 
will be-a miracle. The kettle of 
“stinking fish” we were ambitious 
to save, belonged to the Mongrels 
by the immutable law of affinity, and 
they have got it. By joining with 
the Mongrel party to elevate the 
horn of “loyalty,” we have played 
straight into the hands of the ene- 
my. That is precisely his only 
thunder; and the only sagacious 
course, on our part, would have been 
. to have ridiculed his attempts to use 
over again the wasted blood and man- 
gled corpses of the war, and hold 
the mind of the public riveted to 
the awful issues ahead of us. When 
the campaign opened, there was ap- 
parently no doubt of our success ; 
and if itis in doubt now, it is be- 
cause of a mismanaged camp.ign. 
Had the course urged in the columns 
of this magazine, of treating the 
war as dead and gone, and of spend- 
ing our whole force on the living 
and coming issues, not a single sha- 
dow of doubt would have been sus- 
pended over our victory. 

But there is yet another besom of 
power which we have not rightly 
used. Gen. Blair has been almost 
the only prominent speaker who has 
sufficiently pointed out the horrors 
that must inev.tably follow in the 
admission of the negro to a place 
in the political family. We have 
already touched upon this subject ; 
but there is more to be said about 
it. It would have been, if rightly 
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put before the public, altogether the 
loudest “campaign thunder” of this 
canvass ; but many calling them- 
selves Democrats are laboring under 
the astounding delusion that the 
negro vote ought to be flattered and 
coveted by us ; and, therefore, they 
have really emasculated the cam- 
paign in this most vital particular. 
Eight-tenths of the voters of the 
United States look upon negro-vot- 
ing as the greatest curse and shame 
that could befall our country. But 
this mighty besom has been left in 
a subordinate place, while the most 
stupendous efforts have been made 
in defense of the “loyalty” of the 
Democratic party to the negro-free- 
ing, bond-engendering war. Again 
we say our campaign has been weak- 
ened <nd almost ruined by an emas- 
culated and defensive policy. But 
for the almost universal unpopulari- 
ty of the Mongrel party, we should 
be in despair of success at this mo- 
ment. The honest public senti- 
ment, however, is with us. All the 
real enthus:asm of the campaign is 
with us. The Grant demonstrations 
have all been paid for. They have 
been the work of money rather than 
of the overflowing heartiness of the 
people. And unless there is some 
great treachery on the part of the 
professed leaders of the Democratic 
party, the election of Seymour and 
Blair is, we think, still safe. Butin 
any event there is an undoubted ma- 
jority of the people »pposed to the 
principles and policy of the Mong- 
rel party. So that a defeat of tho 
Democratic party at this t.me will 
not be a defeat of its principles. 
Those principles will be as fresh, 
righteous, and sacred in defeat as in 
victory. Defeat will bring only ruin 
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upon the heads of those who have only a postponed victory. 
misled and demoralized the party. «rath crushed to earth will rise again, 


The truth has nothing to dread, and The eternal years of God are hers ; 
true men have nothing to fear. To But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
such men, what is called defeat is And dies amid her worshippers. 





t BRUNETTE AND BLONDINE. 


The little Brunette that loves me, 
Is the loveliest girl I know ; 
But thou, Blondine, in grace a queén, 
With her auburn hair's rich golden glow. 
Heigho! heigho! 


Her forehead of alabaster, ~* 
Not one of her thoughts will show ; 
That of little Brunette in its framework of jet, 
Reveals all that passes below. 
Heigho ! heigho! 


Her bounding little body 
Always dances to and fro, 
But then Blondine with her stately mien, 
With far more swanlike air will go, 
Heigho! heigho! 


Her figure so commanding, 
Seems while gasing taller to grow, 
And little Brune te, I don’t forget, 
Is in her stature somewhat low. 
Heigho! heigho: 


But modeled so divinely, 
She’s dark and little like Sappho ; 
But then B'ondine, so calm, serene, 
No marble statue looked ever so. 
Heigho ! heigho! 


If she could ever love me, 
I would very much ..ke to know, 
Because—and yet, there’ : little Brunette, 
That durling loved me long ago. 
Heigho! heigho! 


And for me the girl that loves me, 
Is the loveliest girl I know, 
Then adieu, Blondine, glad had I been, 
Could I plainly read in your eye, yes or na 
Heigho ! heigho! 


But its glance is ever unmeaning, 

And no feeling can it show ; : 
But I'll not fret, there’s little Brunette, 
Whose eyes like stars forever glow. 
Heigho ! heigho! 
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ASTORRE MANFREDI : 


AN HISTORIOAL ROMANCE, FOUNDED UPON THE FaLL OF THE ITALIAN STATES, ~ 


WRITTEN BY MONTEVERDE. _ 


Translated trom the Italian, expressly for The Old Guard, 
BY MRS. KATE COMSTOCK BURR. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
THE FALL OF FAENZA. 


“What is that?” exclaimed Bor- 
gia, coming out of his tent ; “are 
they crazy in Faenza?” 

The news passed from mouth to 
mouth in the camp. Olarice and 
Manfredi are married. 

“ Married!” 

It is difficult to describe the Duke’s 
deep rage; it is beyond comparison; 
perhaps he himself did not know its 
power. In its height he forgot his 
policy of concealing from others the 
sensations of his soul; he tore his 
hair; he did not imprecate, as if 
blasphemy were too light for the oc- 
casion. He could have fired Faen- 
za with the blaze of his eyes. He 
ordered an assault. Vitellozzo Vi- 
telle and Ferdinando da Farnese 
pushed toward that part of the wall 
near the fortress ; but the Faentini 
artillerists did not cease their fire 
on the enemy. Astorre presided in 
person, boiling with indignation and 
vengeance. Upon that fight .de- 
pended the happiness of those most 
dear to him. “And Clarice? She 


will live. Yes, she is weak and suf- 
fering, but she will revive with news 
of victory. She will not die; God 
will not take her so soon from me.” 
Such were Astorre’s thoughts, while 
with his own hand he applied the 
match to a piece of ordinance. 

The French break twice, but Or- 
sini’s artillery destroys two of the 
battlements ; however, the activity 
of the besieged exceeds the energy 
of the besiegers. The damage is no 
sooner made than repaired. The 
women themselves, mothers, wives, 
daughters and sisters, take up arms 
against the enemy, and with spades 
and pickaxes lend themselves to the 
work ; the sex is no longer a dis- 
tinction ; their natural timidity is 
conquered, and women and children 
erect a contromuro and a dry ditch 
in which to entrap the enemy, in 
case they should succeed in scaling 
the wall. Fortune smiles on the 
Faentini; the enemy give way again; 
on the wall is heard a hymn of 
thanks, and they take a little re- 
pose. Astorre runs to the tower 
and embraces the embroidered ban- 


‘ner ; he waves it in the air in token 
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of triumph; then, covered with sweat 
and dust, he flies to Clarice’s cham- 
ber ; she smiles, and he hopes. 

But Borgia does not leave the be- 
sieged long in repose; with new 
troops Vitellozzo Vitelli, Paolo, and 
Ginlio Orsini return to the assault. 

“Stop, apostate to every virtue,” 
cried Astorre, from the top of the 
wall, in the midst of a shower of the 
enemy’s blows, “stop, let it not be 
said that brothers have killed bro- 
thers, have sold their country, have 
burnt its castles, dishonored their 
women, and profaned monasteries 
and churches; do not be blind; your 
name will be cursed, your soul lost. 
Ah! you would show me the gold 
you on received. Alas! Judas- 
like, a knot awaits you.” And it 
was true. Vitellozzo and his com- 
panions were, by the order of this 
same Borgia, hung in 1502 But 
while the punishment of God hung 
over their heads, they, blinded by 
their cupidity, saw nothing but the 
present. Vitellozzo wishes to dis- 
continue the assault, but the others 
rebuke him. Then he resolves to 
advance. From the wall, directed 
straight at him, comes a cloud of 
balls that decimates his troops. Who 
directs that fire?—a Vitelli. Uncle 
and nephew see each other, recog- 
nize each other. Vitellozzo is not 
moved, but responds to the fire. 
The young Vitelii, bathed in tears, 
asks Astorre to remove him to ano- 
ther part of the wall. Astorre and 
the most courageous take his post, 
as it is the most dangerous one. In 
the meantime, the enemy, in the 
midst of the confusion, the fire, the 
death and groans of the dying, 
reach the wall, and with their swords 
between their teeth, clamber up its 
sloping side, put ing their hands in 
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the holes made by their artillery. 
The Faentini push them back as 
soon as they present themselves at 
the top of the parapet ; many fall, 
and in falling carry with them those 
beginning to mount, and all coming 
down together, kill those who are 
at the bottom. Now there is hor- 
rid destruction, and dreadful cries, 
and thundered orders of the cap- 
tains, and mutual calls of encou- 
ragement ; there are words of an .er, 
of hope, and of desperation ; on 
one side, “Long live Cesare—EI 
duque les Francais”—on the other, 
“Manfredi! courage!” inflaming and 
exciting the hearts of all. 

But the courage of the enemy 
triumphs. Vitellozzo has climbed the 
wall ; Paolo and Ginlio Orsini pass 
beyond it ; but they find themselves 
in a deep ditch, and the artillery of 
the fortress strikes them on the side. 
Omar, armed with an arquebuse, 
marks the enemy ; now he rushes to 
a cannon, and directs its mouth to- 
wards the men in the ditch, a show- 
er of balls falls upon them, mortally 
woun.ing Ferdinando du Farnese, 
who dies disdained. 

At the same time, on the other 
side of the ditch, two sisters dig the 
earth with spades ; they work, one 
close to the other, until the balls, 
hissing through the air, draw them 
from their work, when, alas! a ball 
kills the older, who falls near her 
sister. She raises her hands to hea- 
ven, collects the scattered members 
of her unfortunate sister, and buries 
them in the same tole they were 
digging. With tears and sobs she 
gives her last addio, and then con- 
tinues her work, exposed to the fire 
of the same battery that killed her 
sister. [The fact is historical, and 
happened at the siege of Pisa, in 
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1498. See Jacopo Nardi, third 
book.] So much indomitable cou- 
rage animated the Faentini more 
than ever; the fair young martyr 
was already praying in heaven for 
them. When ieast expected, the 
enemy suddenly retired. Then a 
woman, veiled in white, with weep- 
ing eyes, and hair scattered over her 
shoulders, ran to Astorre’s side : 

“ Maddalena!” 

*O, Monsignore, hasten; your 
Clarice is dying.” 

Astorre looked sadly at the ene- 
my in flight. 

“ Ah! all is now finished for me.” 

Extended on the bed of death, 
with her hands crossed upon her 
breast, lay the dying creature. The 
cold hand of death dared not yet 
touch those beautiful eyes. They 
were immovably fixed on heaven ; 
they seemed to see beyond the limits 
of the world an extension of infi- 
nite felicity. Her white lips wore a 
smile ; some inarticulate accents is- 
sued from them ; they seemed to be 
the language of the angels. The 
women were agonizingly watching 
her, and the priest was repeating 
the prayers -or the dying. 

Suck was the sad scene that met 
Astorre in the midst of his fear that 
his city would be taken. On enter- 


_ ing, he also turned his face to hea- 


ven, imploring assistance to sustain 
so much misfortune ; ther he knelt 
by his wife and kissed her. 

“Ah! is it you?” said the dying 
girl with a feeble voice—deh !—re- 
ceive my last addio.” 

“No, no, you must not die”—and 
his whole person trembled with ago- 
ny, and the tears wet his face. He 
took Clarice’s hand—it was cold as 
1ce. 


“ Clarice, answer, answer, my soul 
—ah! she is dead.” 

Clarice sighed, and as if new life 
had descended to her breast, she 
spoke : 

“T have een—the days of the fu- 
ture—generations suce ed to gene- 
rations ; better days will dawn.” 

Astorre, «till grasping that cold 
hand, dared to hope again. 

“O, my darling—I leave you—be 
encouraged—for the future—I die.” 

Astorre made a movement of des- 
peration, and put his hand to his 
sword. 

“What would you do? Do you 
wish, then, to lose me forever? One 
day we shall be together—above— 
live—and pardon him—as I do—a 
kiss to Ottaviano—my mother, bless 
me—my Astorre!” 

The chaste soul had flown to hea- 
ven. At that instant, a man cover- 
ed with dust and sweat approached 
the enemy’s camp ; with every boom 
of the artillery, he would plunge 
his spurs deeper into the side of his 
horse, which was throwing blood 
and foam from his nostrils. The 
man’s eyes were so strained in the 
effort to peer through the dense 
smoke, and assure himself that 
Astorre’s banner was still waving 
from the tower of the fortress, 
that they seemed starting from 
their orbits. A ray of joy wou'd 
light his face when he caught 
a glimpse of it, and then, as the 
smoke again enveloped it, his anx- 
ious expression returned ; but the 
cries cease, the cannon are no long- 
er heard, the air becomes c'earer, 
the cattle can be perfectly seen, the 
banner is Astorre’s—yes, itis. Alas! 
under it waves Borgia’s hated flag. 
The man fell from his horse, rose an 
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instant on his feet, looked a second 
tiue, then drew a paper from his 
breast, and putting it in his mouth, 
reduced it to atoms, exclaiming : 
“O, Astorre! O, Clarice!” and he 
seized his hair with his hands in the 
agony of despera'ion—‘ Faenza is 
fallen |” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


However, the city had not fallen, 
but the absence of Astorre had pro- 
duced a change of affairs. The Fa- 
entini dared not call Astorre from 
the body of his wife, and, having 
called a counsel among themselves, 
concluded, as the fortifications were 
damaged, to capitulate on fa- 
vorable terms. Borgia willingly 
agreed. The terms were—first, that 
Astorre Manfredi, their lord, should 
be allowed to go where he pleased, 
retaining his patrimonial revenues; 
second, that the rights of the citi- 
zens should be respected. The 
agreement was signed, and the 
gates of Faenza were opened to the 
Duke of Valentino on the 22d of 
April, 1501. 

The Duke, on entering the city, 
made straight for the castle. He 
saw the remains of Clarice reclin- 
ing on a bed, draped with black 
velvet. Astorre was kneeling by it 
in tears; behind him was Cencio, 
who had discarded his rags, and 
was dressed in a full suit of black. 
At such a miserable scene, for the 
first time, and certainly for the last, 
the Duke was moved. Astorre 
gazed at him without saying a 
word; his soul was partly in this 
world, and partly in the other; the 
bitter death of his beloved engulfed 
every misfortune that might happen 
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to him in the future—life and king- 
dom were now nothing to him. 

-Cencio approachinz the Duke, in- 
vited him to enter another saloon; 
for a long time they were both si- 
lent; at last Cencio spoke. 

“ Duke of Valentino and Roman- 
diola, favorite of Lurgi Twelfth, do 
you know me?”—and he took his 
hand. 

The Duke hesitated to respond, 
but, yielding to supérior moral 
power, he said: 

“ Yes,” 

“Listen to me: You are great 
and powe:ful, but God has not 
sealed your greatness in His books 
of mercies.” 

The Duke looked threateningly 
at him. 

“Duke, your power in the eye of 
God is less than snow before the 
rays of the sun; the time will come 
before long in which your works 
will cry out at the throne of God 
for their reward. Alas! in the 
ocean of the future, your name will 
be accursed—your power will dis- 
perse, like the sands of the coast 
before a tempestuous wind. You 
will go, marked like Cain, afflicted 
and cursed; you will: be betrayed, 
humbled and poor, and you will die 
impenitent. This will be your pun- 
isbment on this earth you have 
stained with blood. In the world 
to come”—and bitter sobs impeded 
his speech. 

The Duke, terrified in spite of 
himself, tried to answer, but it was 
impossible; a cold sweat bedewed 
his face, and his muscles were 
rigid—“ O, Giovanni, Giovanni !” 

But Cencio had disappeared, and 
he never saw him again. Astorre 
deposited the remains of his dear 
Clarice in the tomb, and, while he 
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prayed over the cold marble, he 
was taken by the cut-throats of the 
Duke, who perjured himself by re- 
moving Astorre to Rome, and 
throwing him into prison. Deeply 
immersed in his grief, he heard 
that he must prepare for death with 
pleasure, and he was even seen to 
smile. However, the idea of the 
disgrace moved him, and he seized 
his sword, which yet remained to 
him, but his hand opened, and let 
it fall. 

“ O, Claric>!” he exclaimed, “par- 
don me the thought; no—I will not 
forget your prohibition !’'—and, 
picking up the sword, he threw it 
far from him. He lay down on his 
miserable bed—tranquilly he slept. 
A sweet dream appeared to him on 
tis the last night of his life; hesaw 
the heavens open, and on a cloud 
appeared Clarice, dressed in wuite, 
and crowned with flowers; she de- 
scended to his bed, lovingly ex- 
tended her hand, and drew him 
with her, while a band of angels 
round them sweetly sang: 

“ Vexilla regis prodeunt.” 

At that moment the prison door 
opened, and the executioner enter- 
ed. Astorre rose and followed him. 
Singing the mise: ere, and calling on 
his mother and Clarice, Astorre 
suffered the death that was to unite 
him to his beloved one. 

Senator Tiepolo’s daugbter, after 
four years of tears had weakened 
her unfortunate passions for As- 
torre, yielded to her father’s desire, 
and married Giotanni Sforza, lord 
of Pesaro. Maddalena never left 
her. 

In the Alessandro Pio Third died, 
and Giolio Second succeeded to the 
pontificate. Being a relation of 
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Caterina Sforza, she hoped that 
now Imola and Forli would be re-: 
stored to her son Ottaviano, but 
the first was ceded by the inhabi- 
tants to the Holy See, and the other 
returned to the superseded hoase 
of Ordelaffi. 

Faenza fell to a bastard of the 
Manfredi House, called France co, 
who ceded it to the Venetians in 
1503. 

The brigands first introduced to 
the reader, at the inn in Fano, all 
di d ou the gallows. We are sorry 
don Michele and the hunchback did 
not suffer the same fate. The first 
was held a prisoner by the Floren- 
tines, and the second was suffocat- 
ed in a sewer. Omar died in battle, 
and Captain d’Allegre followed the 
Duke of Nemours to Naples, and 
distinguished himself in the battle 
of Cerignole. 

And Borgia? 

After the conquest of Faenza, his 
fortune and ambi:ion increased so 
that it menaced Bologna, intimidat- 
ed Florence, and made itself mas- 
ter of Piambino and the Island oi 
Elba; he added conquest to con- 
quest, crime to crime, always be- 
lieving that nothing could oppose 
itself to his earthly happiness; but 
the punishment prophesied by Cen- 
cio overtook him in the midst of his 
greatness. His father died. After 
that he was taken sick—that is, he 
took by mistake a dose of poison, 
intended for one of his friends, and 
came near dying. Then Fabio Or- 
sini, wishing to revenge his father’s 
death, routed his soldiers in the 
suburbs of Rome, dispersed them, 
and compelled the Duke to take re- 
fuge in the Castle San Angelo. 
Whiie there, the cities of Romagna 
that were under his dominion, re- 
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belled, and returned to the Holy 
See, and partly to their ancient 
lords. The castles remained to him, 
however; but Ginlio Second asked 
that they might be consigned to 
him. To escape complying with 
this request, he flew to Ostia; he 
was delayed by contrary winds, 
overtaken by the messengers of 
Ginlio, and confined on board a 
French galley, anchored in front of 
Ostia, until he had yielded the cas- 
tles; at the same time, what armies 
remained to him were destroyed on 
the borders of Perugia, the 22d of 
November, 1503. On the 10th of 
April, 1504, having ceded the cas- 
tles, he was released. zs 

Fallen from the heights of power 
to nothing, he embarked on an 
open boat towards Naples. Con- 
salvo de Cordova, Spanish Captain 
for Ferdinando and Isabella, in 
that kingdom, received him with 
marks of kindness, and even talked 
of helping him. 

The Duke hoped again, and be- 
gan to indulge in projects of new 
conquest anu fortunes; but the 
hope mocked him. After termi- 
nating an interview with the Span- 
ish Captain, who renewed a thou- 


sand protestations of affection and 
sympathy, he was arrested, and, 
with only one servant, sent on 
board a Spanish galley to Spain, - 
and here thrown into the Fortress 
of Medina del Campo. Ferdinando. 
destined him to perpetual imprison-/ 
ment, refusing his liberty to the 
King of Navarre, Giovanni d’Alli- 
bret, and Alphonso, Duke of Fer- 
rara, the two latter cousins to Bor- 
gia, and also to the Spanish car- 
dinals. 

The Duke, however, by means of 
a staircase of cords, made his es- 
cape from prison, and joined his 
cousin, Giovanni d’Allibret. Here 
he schemed and hoped anew, but 
this time entirely in vain, as he was 
surprised in an ambuscade, near 
Trana, on the 10th of March, 1507, 
and killed by the stroke of a lance. 

If our readers think that Cesar 
Borgia, Duke of Valentino and Ro- 
mandiola, was too lightly punished 
for all ‘this crimes, let them remem- 
ber the words of Giorgio d’Amboise 
when speaking of the Duke: 

“God. leaves the sins of no one 
unpuni:-hed, least of all will He par- 
don him.” 

















MAIMED AT CHICKAMAUGA, 


(Br FANNY FIELDING. } 


A SOLDIER’S STORY TOLD ME AT RIC.1MOND, YEAR OF GRACE SIXTY-THREE. 


Prrnars you won’t mind my re- 
lating it my own way, that is, if I 
am not prolix, reviewing the situa- 
tion, (not in a military sense solely, ) 
which is to bring me step by step to 
the meeting with Reuben Foster. 

At the time I have in my mind, 
both armies lay like couchant lions, 
each in is lair, each ready for the 
deadly spring at slightest notice. 

Meade, retiring from the repulse 
, at Germania Ford, had disposed 
his forces on the Rappahannock sta- 
tion, while General Lee, with the 
Army of Northern Virginia, had 
gone into winter quarters along the 
old line of the Rapidan. Compara- 
tive “ quiet reigned in Warsaw,” and 
the Confederate capital, in a state of 
chronic military expectancy, found 
itself for the nonce occupied mainly 
with the immediate action of the 
Confederate Congress. 

Mention of this body brings up a 
reminiscence of Generals Buckner 
and Breckinridge, whom I one 
morning saw welcomed to seats 
there, no less than of Mr. Foote, 
that very day, loudly declaiming 
against any and every sort of traf- 
fic with the enemy. “ Purchase of 
United States postage-stamps form 
no exception to this rule, as it ought 
to be,” he averred, and closed his 
peroration by an excited appeal to 


patriotic southerners to “touch not, 
taste not, handle not, the unclean 
thing.” 

Visiting parties—no one could 
give even a correct outline ske‘ch of 
Richmond in those days, without in- 
cluding this element. 

I went to one meeting, on a cer- 
tain night, at Mrs. M—’s, in Broad 
street. A parlor full-of belles— 
some Richmond ladies—some refu- 
gees from various southern States. 

“Mr. Memminger’s canary birds,” 
as they used to call the female clerks 
of the Treasury Departmen , were 
represented, and all the girls were 
busy as bees, knitting for any sol- 
dier who had need, and chatting with 
the furloughed ones, now presen. 
Not that the company was formed 
of young girls and soldiers on leave. 
Stirring, brisk matrons were there, 
who had put their little children to 
bed, and come to lend a hand fora 
while ; and there, too, were grand- 
mothers with blanched hair, whose 
quiet faces and flying fingers told 
of busy thoughts as they made jocks 
for our men in the field. 

Some of the wearers of the gray, 
the only attire tolerated now, were 
attaches of governmental offices, of 
the arsenal, and some, no doubt, 
were among those of whom it was 
said—"if you see a soldire driiting 
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about Richmond, and can’t locate 
him, just set it down he’s on Gen. 
—’s staff.” 

But of those coarse soldier stock- 
ings, who may write the thrilling 
thoughts, anticipation of victory or 
dreading defeat, threading through 
every mesh the anxious hands were 
fashioning? Heart’s blood poured 
out, warrior proud footsteps halting 
once and forever, at the immutable 
be still. 

Ah, these sank deep in the hearts 
of southern women, sank like a stone 
thrown into a well—like a stone, 
indeed, for heaviness, but out of 
sight, for all that ; there were those 
who needed encouragement, words 
of hope, cheering pictures of the 
grand new nation that was to be. 
So work and chat, and laughter, 
passed the time along. Then came, 
not refreshments, for the material 
man at least, but perhaps the usual 
jest about “starvation parties,”— 
(nobody cared s> there was food 
enough in the country to keep the 


’ soldiers in the field,) and music, in- 


strumental, and voices that rang 
with Southland’s own thrill in “The 
Bonnie Biue Flag,” and “ Dixie.” 

I was inthe “dumps” after din- 
ner one day, (pardon that foregoing 
elegant expression,) and the attack 
came on in this wise: Mrs. had 
what she called a “Secession Pud- 
ding,” one of the inventions of that 
necessitous age, but a very nice 
thing—“a substitute,” she said it 
was. 

“The very best thing I’ve seen by 
the name,” remarked some one pre- 
sent, while the reply of quite a 
noted Confederate General seemed 
to scandalize us all, I thought, in 
the utterance, “It’s the bost thing 





I’ve ever known bearing any rela- 
tion to secession.” 

My ire, perhaps, may be account- 
ed for upon the general principle 
that non-combatants, of whatever 
sex, are harder to keep pacified than 
these who “ fight it out.” 

It was this afternoon that I said : 
“*Let’s go around to Jackson Hospi- 
tal and sit awhile with Reuben Fos- 
ter. I’ve forgotten all this while to 
tell you he was there, and yesterday 
he asked me to bring you—says he 
hasn’t seen you since you were & 
child.” 

Who was Reuben Foster? I 
soon came to it—an old acquaint- 
ance of the family, an Eastern-shore 
man, who had lost a leg at Chicka- 
mauga, (somehow after the regular 
battle was over, though that didn’t 
matter, it was in a fight with the ene- 
my,) and was so disabled as to make 
it doubtful if he would ever come 
into active service again. 

He was doing some slight duty at 
his present post, with little idea, so 
it seemed, of permanent incapacity 
for soldiering, for you gathered from 
his talk that he would be willing to 
“stay awhile and let his wound heal,” 
performing in the meantime such 
service as might leave another boy 
free to go the field. 

Reuben himself was a “boy” of 
fifty-odd, before the war began—a 
veteran drum-fisherman in the sea- 
son, and a master-hand at wild ducks 
and geese, squirrels, any kind of 
game, just as the turn came around. 
Why, he could pop you a partridge 
off the topmost limb of a tall oak 
sapling, at a distance of an hundred 
and fifty yards, any time, and this 
with a common, single-barrel fowl- 
ing piece. Drum-fishing had been 
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adopted as a kind of temporiser, 
from the time he left the sea, some- 
where in his latest teens, soI recall- 
ed a remote rumor, and had been, 
in its way, @ passion with him ever 
since. 

Directly with the mention of Reu- 
ben Foster’s name, that winter af- 
ternoon, I seemed to hear the sor- 
row of his bosom; the fisherman’s 
signal of good luck, winding along 
the Broadwater, and in and out the 
inlets and coves of old Watchaprig- 
ne Creek—to recall the Triton ri- 
valry, though I don’t know that the 
man who loudest sounded his own 
horn had the most fish in that fleet 
of batteaus, augers and canoes. But 
this reflection may be born of sub- 
sequent observation and experience 
of life rather than of sapient thought 
coeval with the period. 

No matter for all that now. There 
was jolly hand-shaking with the old 
amphibious monster, as he called 
himself, the sea-do , hunter and sol- 
dier, and great talk of “old times.” 
I can’t help thinking that’s an East- 
ern shore phrase by right. ‘Well, if 
not, I’ll vouch for Reuben’s “ How- 
dee,” and won’t give that up. 

“Can’t we beguile Reuben into a 
story ?” I had said, going along—he 
had something of a reputation for 
that sort of thing, but the chances 
didn’t seem for it now, there were 
so many matters to adjust—far as 
talking would adjust them. 

“Beg your pardon,” said Reuben, 
apropos of these, and holding out 
to me a sunburnt and otherwise din- 
gy paw—that was the sequel toa 
series of invectives neither pious 
nor musical, fulminated against the 
blessed Yankees. 

“They’ve been, take ‘em all in all, 
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at the bottom of every trouble I’ve 
ever had in my life,” he declared. 

* How so, Reuben ?” 

“Ah, well, that story’s too long a 
one to tell.” 

“Not a bit of it. You can’t get 
rid of your company that way; our 
boarding-house doesn’t have tea till 
eight, and so we're going to stay 
with you till half-past seven, in any 
case.” 

“Truth is,” said Reuben, “’twas 
all foolishness, fortifying and mak- 
ing a military to do down there.” 

“We've missed our chance,” 
thought I, but I asked “ where ?” 

“Down on our shore. Little sea- 
washed place, with Maryland at the 
top, all free for them to march 
through and upon us at any time. 
*Twas like kindling up a signal fire 
to show ’em where we were, so they 
might come and put us out. If we'd 
had navies, now! But so it was, 
everything was for their advantage 
and our disadvantage.” 

“Don’t you think it was the right 
principle, though, Mr. Foster, even 
if they knew they couldn’t succeed, 
to let the enemy see they didn’t wil- 
lingly submit to aggression ?” 

“ Doubtful if ’twas bést to signify 
it that way. Our boys could have 
kept quiet and got off by squads-to 
the regular army, till there wasn’t a 
fighting man left in the two coun- 
ties, and I don’t think there was 
much temptation left to the Yankees 
to come there, except to put down 
demonstrations that was made.” 

“ Was it true?” I asked with the 
irrelevant eagerness which those 
who well remember those times will 
understand, “that they broke open 
the graves in the Pocahontas burial 
ground in Indian Town, and scat- 




















































































tered the ashes of Mr. Hooker's son 
to the winds?” 

“T’ve heard this from more than 
one source, or two,” said Reuben, 
“and I believe it was so. Hooker 
was a great secessionist ; but to say 
I know it of my own lnowledge, I 
don’t, for I didn’t see ’em do it, and 
wasn’t at Indian Town after it hap- 
pened, as they said. But about the 
matter of boats, as I was saying just 
now, you ‘heard, I s’pose, about 
Spencer Fletcher* and his little com- 
pany, with nothing but smooth bore 
muskets and old flint-lock fowling- 
pieces, beating a whole regiment of 
the devils that came in at Chinco- 
teague Inlet to burn a vessel build- 
ing there? He couldn’t prevent’em 
landing at last, it’s true, but you 
may be sure they were whaled till 
they were gladder to get back to 
their boats than ever they were to 
leave ’em. They've made this poor 
fellow’s family smoke for it since, 
though, since the fighting Confeds 
came away.” 

We had heard. 

“T’ve always hated the name of 
Yankee, myself,” said Foster, with 
a grim smile, “since I wasa young 
man, and one of ’em lost me my 
sweetheart.” 

* Ah*’” ventured some one, either 
me or my companion, for neither of 
us, Iam sure, had ever‘connected 
any sentimental thought of dis- 
appointed affection, or any other, 
with Reuben Foster. 

He buttoned up his shaggy pea- 
jacket—for all he would like the 
one he used to wear, or carry in- 
variably on fishing excursions when 
I was a child—I’m afraid to think 





* Captain Spencer Fletcher, 38th Virgi- 
‘nia Volunteers.—A historical fact. 
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how long ago. Hesethimself back, 
and hummed “My Mary Ann.” 

“That was her name,” he said; 
“ poor girl, Mary Ann Shield.” 

“Your sweetheart’s name?” I 
asked, nervously, a little, beeause I 
was afraid of throwing him off the 
track again. 

“ Yes,” he said, half turning it to 
nothing with -his indifferent aii; 
“oh! that was long ago, when I 
was young.” But he didn’t “back 
and fill,” as the salors’ say, any 
more, and went on in his own mat- 
ter-of-fact fashion—thus: 

“You see, I was bred to the sea, 
following it, off and on, from the 
time I was fourteen years old, along 
with old Captain Burton. My! 
wasn’t he a sneezer, though !—a 
great, double-jointed, double-fisted 
fellow. A proper good man, if you 
didn’t meddle with him; but if you 
did, he’d swear the bark off a black- 
jack tree. You'd feel him, too—you 
would, as well as hear him, which 
is more than you can say of all 
loud talkers. 

“Where I was born, up in White- 
marsh, my father’s farm run along- 
side of neighbor Shields’s; so, when 
I was home once, for. a month or 
two (I was about sixteen or seven- 
teen then), I went speaking around 
Mary Ann, a making all good I’d 
said to her in the years before, for 
we used to be little sweethearts 
when we went to the old field school 
together. 

“This trip home, there was a 
camp-meeting on Tangier Island. 
I was there, so was Mary Ann, and 
the girl did look so trig and pretty 
that day, I couldn’t help telling her 
rizht out all about what I meant. 
I’ve seen @ lot.of ladies in my time, 
but never any, before or siuce, as 
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handsome in my eye as she was. 
She was a smart-working girl, too, 
just the sort of one to make a good 
wife for a plain country farmer— 
that, may be, I should come to at 
last, for as father got older, he 
seemed to have less liking for my 
following the sea. 

“Mary Ann was mighty handy, 
helping her mother at soap-mat:ing; 
at the harvest time cooking dinner 
for the hands—anything and every- 
thing. Dear me! summers when 
I’ve been at home, it seemed to me 
I could rake over a ten-acre oat- 
patch myself, in a quarter less than 
no time, in the thought of seeing 
Mary Ann, at twelve o'clock, a serv- 
ing out to the harvesters the pot- 
pies she’d made for ’em with her 
own hands. You see the neighbors 
used to exchange work those days. 
When pappy cut oats Mr. Shields’s 
force would come to help us get in, 
and when he cut, all our folks would 
go over there—so the farmers would 
change and change about. 

“T said Mary Ann helped in the 
family, but, to tell the truth, a great 
part of the time, she was the main 
dependence. The old woman, her 
mother, was sickly-like very often, 
had the fever and ague every fall, 
and her daughter, thrifty young wo- 
man as she was, you could see or 
hear most any time youshappened 
to be around, going singing along, 
to look afier. the hens and turkeys, 
the ducks and geese. They had a 
lot of everything that’s comfort- 
able; you know them old Accomack 
farmers. May be you'd see Mary 
sitting up in the loom, dashing 
away with the shuttle—a trim foot 
on the beam, and cheeks growing 
redder with the exercise. May be 
you'd see her standing a spinning 
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her yarn—the old great wheel 
moaning, like a no’theaster through 
a keyhole, and Mary Ann singing a 
song she used to sing, of true- 
lover’s knots, with a chorus about 


‘Savory sage, rosemary and thyme.’ 


“Bat I'll go back again to that 
time «n Tangier, when, as I told 
you, she looked fresher than ever, 
her curls all hanging around, her 
face looked shinier, and her cheeks 
rosier. Come what will, I shall 
never forget that evening, I know, 
when, for the first time since I'd 
called myself a man, I told herI 
loved her. Bless you, she knowed 
it all well enough before I spoke it, 
though there was many a fellow to 
take note of beside me. Meeting 
days and singing~-school days, it was 
who should and who should not be 
the first to get to Jimmy Sbields’s 
dearborn, and help Miss Mary Ann 
out. 

“The girl had no art about her; 
she liked me, too, and she said so— 
well—this way—that she liked me 
better than any one she knew, and 
that I might speak to her father 
and mother about it. She blushed 
a great deal, but she didn’t snatch 
her hand away as I held it in mine 
while we sauntered up and down 
the aisles between the tents. O-her 
young men and their sweethearts 
were walking there, too, but none of 
*em any prouder than I was, I know. 

“Presently everybody was’ .re- 
quested to be seated; we were go- 
ing to have another sermon, so we 
stopped at a beach under the big 
pine by the preac’er’s tent. Old 
Joshua Thomas got up to give one 
of his discourses in the fashion that 
nobody else ever did preach. He 
told the young converts to cry 
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aloud when they felt the workings 
of the Spirit. It was natural, he 
said. He knew his men; many of 
’em were fishermen; he was one 
himself. 

* “<'Spose,’ said he, ‘you was to 
go a filling, and you was to catch a 
fish with a guinea inside of him, 
wouldn’t you holler and rejoice 
when you cut him open and 
found it? I know you would—you 
couldn’t keep it. Now it’s the same 
way here. You see people getting 
reli ion, and you think it’s some or 
nary thing, but may be worth hav- 
ing, and you try to get it by pray- 
ing for it as you see them do. You 
pray on; you keep praying; you are 
moved to turn the thing inside out, 
and look what's in it. There, praise 
the Maker!—there’s the guinea. 
Why, you're rich!—you can buy 
whatever you want—yu can’t help 
hollerin’ out over your good for- 
tune!’ 

“Now, all this,” said Reuben, 
“that’s got but little to do with 
what I first set out to tell you, may 
show how I’ve held on to the re- 
membrance of everything that be- 
longed to that happy time of my 
life. 

“Soon after this,” he continued, 
“a Yankee singing-master comes 
along. We didn’t see many stran- 
gers in that part of the world, and 
everybody was talking about Mr. 
Guest. The devil’s own guest he is 
now,” hé interpolated quietly. 

“ He was well received, of course, 





* A correct report of a sermon by old 
Joshua Thomas, in time and place, as 
above stated. The eccentric preacher was 
a very faithful member of his profe sion. 
He has mde his mark in the local history 
of Accomack county. 
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and at once invited to stay around 
among his patrons. There were 
plenty of ’em, for every farmer’s 
daughter, and the neighborhood. 
bucks of our set, for miles around, 
put their names to his paper direct- 
ly he handed it about, and the far- 
mers settled it among themselves 
they would lend him a horse, one 
and another of ’em, whenever he 
wanted to ride to his class, 

“Before long, it was ‘ Fa-so-la- 
so-la-a |’ wherever you went. Mary 
Ann sung it in place of her own 
little song. Farmer Reid’s daugh- 
ter’s sung it, young Only sung it— 
Mr. Hack’s overseer from away 
down on Andua. He’d ride every 
Saturday to the school-house to see 
the girls, and hear that green- 
spectacled Yankee whine it through 
his nose. Upward beat! Rising 
hand! Bah! I can hear the rascal 
this moment. 

“‘He wore store-clothes, made a 
great show of talking proper, as 
the saying is, and actually got more 
than one of those foolish girls in 
love with him, my foolish Mary Ann 
among the rest. 

“About the first month or so of 
the singing-school business, I went 
away to Baltimore to join Captain 
Burton; he was to sail out of there 
for a while in one of Mr. John Don- 
nell’s ships. I made a voyage with 
him to the East Indies and back. 
Smack home I came from Balti- 
more, on my return, to. see ’em all 
again, and bring Mary Ann some 
little presents I’d gathered up for 
her on the voyage. She was mighty 
glad to see me, but didn’t want to 
take them, which put me to think- 
ing. Isaid to myself—to her, too, 
indeed, ‘ we’re engaged to be mor- 
ried, Mary Ann, as soon as I get 
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twenty-one and a good run o’ busi- 
ness, either by ship, or down here, 
as the old man talks about, and far 
as these trifles go, it’s all one as if 
we were.’ 

“TI knowed she didn’t used to be 
that squeamish with me, for she’d 
accepted a neat-furnished work- 
basket I’d bought at a fair for her, 
right before my mother’s face, and 
thought nothing of it, while I’d 
seen Abel Ward beg her half a day 
to wear some kind of locket and 
chain he’d got for her at Philadel- 
phia, and she wouldn’t so much as 
touch it, but only looked in the box 
as be held it, and laughed at him— 
80 provokingly ? 

“TI couldn’t feel easy now in my 
mind, and I heard hints that made 
me less and less so. The school- 
master’d gone, after he got through 
with the singing scheme, to regular 
teaching, up in the old high-woods 
school-house. He'd spin out the 
time of his boarding around a little 
longer, folks said, at Mr. Shields’s 
than anywhere else, and appeared 
to intimate that he paid better at- 
tention to Mary Ann than to her 
young brothers and sisters, who 
were his scholars. 

“I didn’t stay at home long this 
time, for I was bound to stick by 
the ship, as. I’d promised, and she 
was soon to sail on another voyage; 
I went to headquarters, though, be- 
fore leaving, to find out the truth 
of all I’d heard. 

“It was nothing, so Mary Ann 
told me, or as much as that, and I 
went away tolerably satisfied in 
mind, she was always so truthful. 
I don’t think that sneaking fellow 
had proposed to her then—-I’m cer- 
tain, indeed, he hadn’t, though he 
did so soon after, and she accepted 
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him. Notwithstanding all this, be- 
fore I had come away, she had 
agreed to take the shawl and the 
shells, and other little things, and 
was to me just the same Mary Ann 
as ever. 

* Dear me! It seemed, even after 
I learnt ali, I could see how she 
wasn’t so much to blame as might 
appear, and women ain’t the only 
creatures that don’t keep always to 
one mind. Mary Ann wasn’t un- 
truthful, yet. This fellow had a 
monstrous slick tongue, and had 
been all the while making out to 
her that he was a great man in his 
own place, where he come from. 
He put on fine airs, and made fine 
promises to her. He told her about 
the play-houses and the balls he’d 
attended, and promised to carry 
her to the North, and let her see 
’em all. She was young, and easy 
led off, for she’d seen but little of 
the world, and this sounded mighty 
fine to her. 

“ Having got, through him, a sort 
of taste for this kind of thing, I 
suppose she thought, very true, too, 
that if she married me, and settled 
down here, where she’d been born 
(this she would have done whether 
I farmed it or continued to follow 
the water), she’d live and die as far 
outo’ sight of them things he told 
her about as if she and they was in 
different worlds. So, taking all in 
all, I didn’t say Mary Ann’s deceiv- 
ed me, and so been greatly to 
blame—I only said.she’d changed 
her mind, and, if it was to my grief, 
it’s no more than any young woman 
had a right to do. 

“She cried mightily, my mother 
told me in a letter (it was the same 
letter that brought me the news 
Mary Ann was married), when she 
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fetched back the same articles that 
had made the first and only dis- 
agreement between us. She gave 
’em to mother, and said she herself 
had no right to’em now. ‘I told 
Reuben,’ she had furthermore said, 
‘that I liked him better than any- 
body I knew, or had ever seen, but, 
then, you know, Mrs. Foster, I was 
so young I didn’t know who I was 
to see, and I reckon it’s the same 
way with him.’ 

“My mother felt it wouldn’t be 
the same way with me, but, at the 
same time, was puzzled at my con- 
duct, so she said, and that puzzled 
me. 

“The neighbors at this time began 
to feel great complaint of Jonadab 
Guest, though Mary Ans was as 
great a favorite with ’em as could 
be. First of all, they thought he’d 
acted kind of underhand with me. 
That 'ast time I'd gone home—un- 
expectedly to all, as I did—instead 
of his stopping at Mr. Shields’s, 
where his regular turn brought him, 
he went, on that very afternoon, to 
Jacob Beach’s, the very farthest off 
he could go, and where he wasn’t 
due for a month yet, to come away 
back to Shields’s—after the time was 
out, as he said; but, in plain Eng- 
lish, after I'd gone away. They 
thought he ought to have st. od his 
ground if he wanted that girl, no 
matter who came along; and, more 
than this, if I felt I had anything 
to settle with him, to stay and give 
me a chance to settle it. They 
knew better how things were going 
than I did. 

“My mother mentioned to me, 
more than once, something about a 
letter I'd written, that had given 
Maiy Ann grounds to break her 
engagement with me, or that this 





was the neighborhood talk. She’d 
first named it in her letter that told 
me Mary Ann was married, but I 
couldn’t make it out clearly till long 
afterwards; indeed, it was not of 
much use anyhow, and then she 
didn’t write in a way that was easy 
to read, dear soul! It would take 
her nigh upon a week, off and on, 
to gét a letter ready to send away, 
and I think, from time to time, she 
often forgot what she'd said al- 
ready, and what she had to say. 
Altogether, I know I couldn’t make 
head or tail of the matter, and just 
passed it over. 

“It was but a few months after I 
went to sea Mary Ann and Guest 
were married, and in but a few 
months morc it turned out he had 
lost his hold on the good will of the 
people more ways than one. Some 
hinted he’d been in a mighty hurry 
to be Jimmy Shields’s son-in-law 


“when the well-to-do old man fell 


into low health, and folks began to 
talk about his executor that might 
be. Other parties started up, and 
said that certain unlawful - traffic 
with regroes on the plantations 
around, as well as other underhand 
doings, wherein the: negroes were 
parties, might be traced, if watch 
was kept, to this Yankee, Guest. 
His father-in-law had furnished him 
means to set up a store, for he had 
quit the school now, and at this 
store there had been lights seen 
dead hours of the night—long after 
all honest folks were a-bed, people 
said, significantly. 

“Tt all came out afterwards that 
he was enticing the neighborhood 
negroes to steal their owner’s grain 
and other produce to bring there, 
and exchange with him for whisky, 
or whatever they wanted, his ar- 
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rangements being made, in the 
meantime, to smuggle off these by 
the New York and Philadelphia 
vessels that, on one pretext or 
another, were continually running 
up the little creek around. 

“The fellow thought he was safe- 
ly anchored for lite, and, by-and-by, 
began to take high authority at old 
man Shields’s, especially one time 
when he had had one of his attacks, 
and lay very low. Guest pretended 
to take the management of the 
farm in a fashion, riding in the 
morning to the store, and setting 
the clerk his work, then coming 
back to oversee the field. Much he 
know’d about it, I reckon. . 

“It was gathering-corn time, and 
the hands were out in the new- 
ground cut, old uncle Auas, the 
foreman, a favorite with his master, 
along of the rest. This old man, it 
seems, had been getting quite res- 
tive for some time, under the com- 
plaints and pettishnes of the Yan- 
kee overseer, declaring, right smart 
above his breath, sometimes, that 
these nor’ard folks thought niggers 
was mules, and weren’t satisfied un- 
less they could get a mule’s work 
out of ’em. 

“ Guest was boiling up inside, but 
didn’t exactly know where to break 
out. ._The morning I’m going to 
tell you of, he gave some order that 
wasn’t obeyed quick as he thought 
it ought to be, and he broke out— 
this very smooth-mouthed Puritan 
-~into such a volley of cursing and 
abuse as, they said, they'd never 

heard. ' 
_ *T'il go to my master,’ said Anas, 
‘and ask him let me leave dis field 
till he git well enough to come his- 
self, for I ain’t used to no such 
abuse as dis.’ 
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“ Guest drew a cowhide from un- 
der his coat; he had brought it, in 
view of some such emergency, I 
suppose, from the store, that day, 
and he laid it smartly over the old 
negroe’s shoulders. 

“Before my master!’ shouted 
Uncle Anas. (You know even the 
religious among them have little re- 
gard for the third commandment.) 
‘My master, Jimmy Shield, never is 
laid a cowhide on my back in his 
life, and you shan’t do it, you 
sneakin’, deceitful, scape-gallows 
Yankee! You've ’ceived everybody, 
*most, you had anything to do with, 
goin’ a breakin’ my young mistis’ 
heart in secret, for all your fine 


- ways before people, but you never 


is fooled Anas, and you never will. 
I is watched yous.’ I remember 
Uncle Anas’ judgment, word for 
word, because it favors my own. 

“The other servants sung out in 
chorus: ‘ Yes, and you don’t know 
half his ’ceit, Uncle Anas!’ But 
Unc e Anas, often making a motion 
at the fellow’s scalp with his iron 
corn-peg, and withdrawing it with- 
out touching him, was over the 
fence, and in the woods, while the 
boys finished their accusation right 
in the offender’s face. 

“He had been meeting neigh- 
borhood niggers a* nights, they 
said, enticing *em to pay him to 
run ‘em off to the free States by 
the wood-vessels that come up the 
creeks. That's what went, they 
told him, with Mr. Ashley’s Saccah 
and Widow Parmer’s Joe. He a 
settin’ niggers free, they said, that 
never owned a nigger in his life. ~ 

“To shorten a long story, the 
negroes stirred the matter until the 


‘white people took it up. Present- 


ly, white witnesses came who had 
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secretly watched this night trade 
from the outside, so, putting this 
avd that together, the community 
rose up, and talked openly about 
tar and feathers, if the wretch could 
not be expelled from the county 
any other way. 

“Old Anas never returned until 
after his enemy left, which he was 
permited to do quietly, on account 
of the Shield family—they were 
held in such great respect. Poor 
Mary Ann! she, woman-like, clung 
faster to him now, and set out with 
him, in spite of all that father and 
mother could say—which wouldn’t 
have been anything probably, see- 
ing he was her husband, whatever 
else he might be, but that the hint 
dropped by the negro that day 
seems not to have been without its 
foundation in fact. Others thought 
he wasn’t kind to her any more 
than to keep her father’s good will. 
He tried himself to persuade her 
to stay, saying he’d send for her in 
the spring; but no, she kind o’ got 
it in her head she must be a dutiful 
wife, and be along of him if he was 
in trouble, and go she did, poor 
lamb ! 

“They set out—it was winter 
time—in a little shallop—to go to 
Philadelphia. I was in the ‘Ad- 
vance,’ then just home from Liver- 
pool. We had broken bulk at New 
York, and were going on with a 
portion of our cargo, bound to 
Charleston. When we got off the 
Capes of Delaware, the wind chop- 
ped around, and blew from north- 
east by east, like great guns; then, 
all of a sudden, a flaw came, and 
took us right about, snapping our 
foremast in two before you could 
say Jack Robinson. That was only 
the beginning of troubles—I needn’t 
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bother you by telling ‘em ali—but 
at twelve or one o’clock o’ Sunday 
(this was Friday) we were drifted 
high and dry on Hog Island beach, 
having spoken the schooner ‘ Live- 
ly,’ of New York, bound from Nor- 
folk, home. She was chock full of 
passengers, taken from the wreck 
of a Philadelphia vessel. We ask- 
ed no assistance, and she went flut- 
tering on her way. Of provisions, 
we had plenty, and, in spite of 
pumps, and the throwing of our 
cargo overboard, were bound to put 
the vessel ashore anyhow. 

“The islanders gave us a warm 
welcome, in their usual way. We 
found them in a great stew. Some 
of the men were making a grave, 
and the women were running in 
and out of old Mr. Churn’s house. 
Others of the men were examining 
a wrecked schooner which was lying 
on the east side of the island as we 
came in. 

“*Only one soul perished,’ said a 
tender-hearted woman to me, 
through her tears. ‘The corpse has 
been taken to Churn’s house, and 
now we've washed the sea sl me and 
mud from the face, and the sand 
out of her eyes, the poor thing 
looks so composed, I think if she 
had any friends, they might know 
her.’ 

“There was a high state of wrath 
prevailing among men and wo.cen. 
‘She needn’t have been drownded,’ 
they declared. ‘”I'wasn’t that the 
man didn’t do his duty, but it was 
murder—downright, wilful murder.’ 
Joe Churn had almost met his 
death, dashing in the breakers to 
her rescue; it was all vain though, 
as older swimmers had told him it 
would be. He was providentially 
washed ashore, more dead than 
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alive, having sunk out of sight 
until they thought him clean gone, 
and this was all that come of his 
venture. 

“But this man, it was different 
with him, and, besides, he must 
have been something to her. This 
was their judgment, for she seemed 
only to look to him for help, and 
fast as her poor, white arms were 
raised towards him, he dashed her 
off and swam, for h: was a prime 
swimmer, far enough away. By and 
by, she would drift towards him 
again, tossing her arms, as if im- 
ploring him to save her, and now, 
this time, they saw it all. The mon- 
ster grasped that weak body of hers, 
and hurled it with all his might into 
the trough of the sea. She never 
rose again, and when the ‘ Lively’s’ 
boat could be got off to rescue the 
folks overboard, nothing could be 
seen of her. The corpse had wash- 
ed up about two hours before, and 
was now ready for burial. I went 
with the crowd into the house where 
it lay. I don’t know, to this day, 
why it was I did not feel astonished 
to find it so; but I did not. Poor 
Mary Ann Shields, that had been in 
her shroud, her wet hair still hang- 
ing lank about her chalk-white face, 
but full enough like herself for me 
to recognize her, without that de- 
vil’s-mark, the likeness, half washed 
out, which she wore around her 
neck, of him who had brought her 
t» her death. 

“Tf I was not surprised, as I have 
said, it was a bitter blow to me— 
something of a judgment, too, I 
thought, for the resolution I had ta- 
ken never to go back to the shore 
any more. 

“My parents were there, and get- 





ting old—they had no child at home, 
my sister being married, and I 
ought to go, cost: me what it might. 
I would have been willing and glad 
enough to send ’em my wages, if 
they’d required help; but they 
didn’t need ’em, or anything else, 
except to see me, sometimes. Let 
be as it may, I left the ship soon as 
I got to Baltimo: e, and took my way 
heme, to quit it no more while my 
father and mother lived. This I 
made good. After their death—they 
didn’t live many years after I went 
back to stay—my sister lost her hus- 
band, so up to the breaking out of 
the war I continued with her, giv- 
ing her what help I could in raising 
her two boys. 

“But now I’m going back to tell 
you that a few days after I left the 
sea, and went home for good, as I 
said, and all the matter had come 
out and was talked over as no secret 
about Guest’s ill-treating his wife, 
underhandedly, and murdering her 
at last—for it was nothing else—ny 
blessed mother said to me one day : 
‘Reuben, I’m afraid now that Mary 
Ann’s dead and all, Sary Shields ne- 
ver will get over that letter you writ 
that last time you went away, before 
she married Guest.’ 

“* What letter?’ says I, for it all 
came back to me then how she’d 
spoken about some letter long be- 
fore, andI never could make no- 
thing of the matter—indeed, I ne- 
ver tried much, for all that could be 
done, as far as I was concerned, was 
already done, and I couldn’t untie 
the knot. 

“From thaf she up and told me, 
and ended by leaving her spinning 
and going with me to get the writ- 
ten document irom Mrs. Shields, and 
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expose the foul lie that rested on the 
head of Jonadab Guest—no other, 
I was confident. ; 

**Mary Ann never would tell, I 
learned, not even to her mother, as 
she said she had made a faituful 
promise not, who had handed it to 
her ; but it was made to seem like 
it had been dropped in the Post Of- 
fice at Smith’s store, just about the 
time I was leaving. 

“ What was in it? Sure enouzh, 
what was in it? It read like I was 
kind o’ miffed, which, to be sure I 
was, that complaints should have 
got out of Mary Ann’s having any 
liking for this Yankee fellow. It 
even spoke about the difference in 
her now, to that time when I had 
brought the trifling little work-bas- 
ket and give her, and taking on con- 
cerning that difference now, when 
we we were so much nearer being 
married. Well, a lot of such stuff, 
till, all in all, it come at last I had 
got so worked up, I just told Mary 
Ann, (the villain and liar!) that I 
let the whole thing go; that I saw 
that she was better vleased than I 
could please her, and I fe.t called to 
get out of her way, and keep out 
forever, knowing I consulted her 
wishes in doing so. Yes, that would 
have been like his sneaking policy, 
but it wa’n’t mine, and it wasn’t 
hard now for me to make anybody 
believe me that he, and not I, had 
written the letter. 

“T can’t say I was such a Chris- 
tian as that this injury; and all con- 
cerned with it, didn’t lay a-festering 
in my heart from that time, swelling 
worse and worse because I had to 
keep still under it. If I could have 
fit, you know, it would have been 
better, but there was nowhere to 
strike. Well, so went the years. 
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“By and by—I had been lying 
still a long time, it seemed ‘o me— 
here comes the sound of that first 
gun at Sumter. Says I, ‘be up, Reu- 
ben Foster! Here's wiat you've 
been waiting for all this while. 
Strike, now, a blow for the South, 
and a blow for your vow over that 
island grave one winter day when 
you were young.’ 

“I did the best I could for my 
sister and her children, and put out 
to look for a place that suited me, 
for a new fresh thought had taken 
hold of me—I might find Jonadab 
Guest himself, somewhere in my 
drifting. So considering, I con- 
cluded not to attach myself to any 
command in particular, but to fight 
fast and loose wherever there might, 
perhaps, be a chance of getting up 
with him. Sometimes the idea 
would seem a foolish one to me, 
then aguin it wouldn’t. 

“T went to Norfolk, but it was 
very tame down there, though we 
were always expecting a fight. I 
except the little spree of the Virgi- 
nia, when she came down upon the 
Congress and the Cumberland that 
morning. They let me go inasa 
volunteer for the occasion, and 
though our wounded Admiral, God 
bless-him, did shake my hand, send- 
ing for me after the fight was over, 
and said I hadn’t been in the way 
that day, I know’d big guns wa’n’t 
so much in myline. When I came 
to my own weapons, though, at 
Richmond and elsewhere, I never 
forgot his words when he was wound- 
ed and sent below, or Lieut. Min- 
now’s voice when he delivered the 
message : ‘Tell Mr. Jones to fight 
the ship to the last.’ That’s what I 
intended to do by land or by sea— 
what I still intend, God willing. 
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“T fought, as I told you, loose like, 
first with one command, then with 
another. To be sure, I was arrest- 
ed some times, but they’d let me go 
again. At last, growing all this 
while quick of eye and ear as an In- 
dian, listening for a name, watching 
for a face I wanted, yet dreaded to 
see or hear, I found myself, finally, 
enrolled in Bragg’s Army of the 
West, playing the same old game of 
watch-goose. 

“Tt was the night after the battle 
of Chickamauga. Our boys had 
done some wonderful work on that 
occasion, and it was said” —(Reuben 
looked like a pleased child when he 
told this)—“ that the man with the 
wild-goose skin on his head hadn’t 
been much behind the rest. I had 
my right implements then,” he ad- 
ded, “and I tell you that because 
you'd feel an interest to know how 
an old duckern’d manages in time 
of battle. 

“As I was going on to say, 
though,” he resumed, “TI had gone 
off to a spring on the edge of a 
thicket close by; things had got 
kind o’ quiet now ; taking my mus- 
ket with me—I never stirred with- 
out that. The moon was bright 
enough for me to see, as I came to 
this opening, another fellow was 
there before me—a straggler, says I 
to myself, from the other army, and 
a prisoner forme. He was not in 
uniform, but wore such clothes as 
no southern man could get now, un- 
less by chance, and was not young— 
maybe about my own age, or older. 
He had a musket, which was lying 
a little way off, and he was stooping 
down at this spring, drinking. 

“T had mind to pop him over 
without any ceremony, but it didn’t 


look fair, on second thought. ‘Don’t 
take it up,’ I now cried to him, mean- 
ing the musket, for by this time I 
saw that he spied me. 

“To my surprise he answered, 
‘I’m not going to take it up; I’ve 
never carried arms against any of 
you ; I’m not going to do it now. 
Nobody’d have done it if they’d lis- 
tened tome. This gun I found in 
the wood beside a dead Confederate 
just now!’ 

“* What are you doing here, if not 
fighting ?’ Iasked. He had two sons 
that had been forced into the army, 
and he had traveled down from some- 
where in Ohio to visit them. The 
fight had come on in the mean time, 
and he had lost sight of the com- 
mand they were attached to, 
Illinois regiment. 

“* What is vour name?’ I sai}. 

“Will you believe me,” asked Reu- 
ben Foster, “when I tell you that 
he answered, ‘Jonadab Guest ?’ 

“T did not dally, you may be sure, 
but I told him mine, and all in the 
same instant was cocking his mus- 
ket, and putting acap on it from 
my own box. 

“My piece was always trimmed. 

“ As I stood holding the two load- 
ed weapons above him, he on his 
bended knees, and of his own ac- 
cord, made full confession of ail his 
wrong to me, and to her, and there, 
under the shadow of Lookout Moun- 
tain, I read to him his partial doom, 
‘You shall fight,’ I said; ‘nothing 
but the direct interposition of hea- 
ven can save you. Take up your 
weapon, if you don’t want to be shot 
down like @ hound.’ Still he stood 
trembling, (you don’t wonder at it, 
I know,) I, backing off about ten 
paces, for he was a creature I 
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couldn’t lose sight of. I gave the 
word—we fired simultaneously, I be- 
lieve, and I fell. 

“Tt was all within close hearing 
of our camp, and the firing natu- 
rally caused some stir, but it was 
broad day when some one shook me 
by the shoulder, say:ng, ‘Comrade, 
you killed your man—he lies stiff, 
and dead, yonder.’ 

**T had swooned, likely from loss 
of blood. My adversary’s ball had 
entered the thigh bone, shattering 
it badly just above the knee. I felt 
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senseless and helpless, but when I 
saw them hollowing a trench, and 
dragging there, it to me, unmistak- 
able body of Jonadab Guest—the 
Yankee singing-master—my old foe, 
the murderer of Mary Ann Shields, I 
thought Heaven gave me two com- 
missions in this war—one is per- 
formed ; may it send me help to 
perform this as surely. 

“That's not a lively story I’ve 
told you,” said Reuben, “but it’s a 
true one.” 











I AM LONELY. 


[Br FRANK 1 D. HOOVER. ] 


Iam lonely, thinking only 

Of the times that long have fled ; 
Thinking of mv joyful childhood, 

Thinking how the years have sped $ 
Thinking of my boyish pleasures, 

As i wandered in the grove, 
Playing in the pearly streamlet, 

Ah! those are the thoughts I love, 


\Oft I’ve sat my head reclining 
"Neath the oaktree’s pleasant shade 3 . 
Dreaming of a future brighter, 
Than that future has been made ; 
Gathering flowrets from the meadow, 
Stripping blossoms from each bough 3 
Those were times of admiration, 


Turned to tears and troubles now. 
Ah! yet now a tear is stea ing 


Down my cheek yet flush with life ; 

Must I thus acknowledge weakness ; 
Yea, of augit averse to strife ; 

Ah! I bid these tears to leave me, 
There is hope of future bliss, 

For, thank God, there is another, 


Better, brighter world than this, 
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Assumine that the estimate of the 
late Mr. De Bow on the subject was 
approximately correct, and there 
were 350,000 owners of negro “ ser- 
vice” in the South, and assuming 
them to be heads of families com- 
posed of six persons each, there 
were about two millions of so-called 
slaveholders, or people who, beyond 
the general considerations involved, 
had a direct pecuniary interest in 
the social condition of the South. 
These two millions of so-called slave- 
holders, while naturally considered, of 
course, the same as others of their 
race, were, in fact, superior to any 
other two millions in Christendom or 
any other two millions of people that 
ever lived upon the earth. The men 
were the most manly, and the wo- 
men most womanly, and in the tout 
ensemble they comprised more intel- 
ligence, frankness, simplicity, in a 
word, more moral worth, than any 
similar number of people in the 
world. They made the Revolution 
of 1776, and conducted it to a glo- 
rious consummation. They created 
the Constitution of 1788, and though 
the Government did not at the be- 
ginning fall fully into their hands, 
until the election of Mr. Jefferson, 
it was administered by them after- 
wards until the election of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860. 

These “slaveholders” acquired 
Louisiana, conducted the Govern- 
ment through the war of 1812, ac- 
quired Florida, fought through the 


Indian wars successfully, and finally 
annexed Texas, conducted the Mex- 
ican war, added California and four 
thousand miles of sea coast on the 
Pacific, and in 1860, without a dollar 
of Federal taxation, they presented 
to the world the grandes: spectacle 
it had ever witnessed—a Confede- 
rate Republic of thirty millions of 
people, which, in its seventy years of 
existence, had not shed a drop of 
blood, or imposed a single tax on its 
people. 

When or where has there been 
any approach even to this beneficent 
and sublime spectacle of the Ame- 
rican Republic in its seventy years 
of glorious existence? All this was 
the work of American “slavehold- 
ers,” for though of late years there 
were some active and prominent in- 
dividuals who aided in building up 
this mighty and beneficent power, it 
is a historic fact that nine-tenths of 
the men directly engaged in it, either 
as legislators, soldiers, or adminis- 
trators, were pecuniarily interested 
in the “service” of negroes, or were 
so-called slaveholders. It were ab. 
surd to contradict this statement; it 
is fact, fixed, inexorable, historic 
fact, that at least nine out of ten of 
the statesmen and soldiers that cre- 
ated the Union, and made it great 
and glorious, and presented it to 
the wonder o: the world in 1860, 
were “slaveholders.” 

It is customary with some to say 
that they were Democrats, and it wa, 
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the Democratic party, or the great 
founders and chiefs of that party, 
that built up the Republic ; bu: this 
is a mere verbal affair, true in terms, 
but without affecting our statement, 
which we repeat, and would we had 
the trump of an arch-angel to sound 
it in the ears of this generation— 
nine-tenths of the statesmen and 
soldiers who created and built up 
the American Republic were “slave- 
holders.” 

It may be doubted if there was a 
single man in the Convention wich 
made the immortal declaration of 
1776, that was not a so-called slave- 
holder, and though in the Conven- 
tion of the States that made the 
Constitution and created the Union, 
it is probable there were some “ non- 
slaveholders,” we may safely say 
that nineteen-twentieths were so- 
called slaveholders 

All the early Presidents were 
“slaveholders,” from Washington 
to Jackson, save one ; all the great 
soldiers, judges, orators, and admin- 
istrators, with few exceptions, and 
though of late years the West Point 
school furnished soldiers who were 
not ‘“slaveholders,” even here 
and in the war of Mexico, a large 
majority of those who won distinc- 
tion were “slaveholders.” Indeed, 
standing here, with eyes turned 
to the past, and simply stating his- 
toric fact, there is scarcely a figure 
in American history worthy of a 
monument by a grateful country 
that was not a “slaveholder.” Ap- 


pealing to historic fact, patent to all 
who desire enlightenment, it should 
be sufficient to simply s ate it, but 
if there are any among those who 
chance to read this article, who re- 
quire a dou le proof of the palpa- 
ble truth that “ slaveholders” found- 
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ed our liberty and built up the great 
Republic, it is found in the equally 
patent historic fact that nine-tenths 
of those who blindly: struggled 
against the progress and develop- 
ment of the country, who opposed 
the several wars it has been engaged 
in, and fought against the extension 
of its boundaries, and above all, 
who clung to the monarchical me- 
thods of he old world, and sought 
by special legislation to benefit cer- 
tain classes at the expense of the 
masses, were non-slaveholders. Spe- 
cial legislation for the interests of 
sections, classes of men, or particu- 
lar interests of any kind, are relics 
of the old mouwarchical methods, 
and a bank charter or tariff, or fi h- 
ing bounty, differ only in form, not 
in substance, from the privileges of 
English nobility, or laws of primo- 
geniture. 

They have all the same origin, 
same spirit, same end in view, that 
is, to render the instrument or ma- 
chine called a government the 
means for benefiting the few at the 
expense of the many. And our en- 
tire legislation, from the day the 
Union was formed until the election 
of Lincoln, which sought to thus 
pervert the government, was the 
work of non-slaveholders, and the op- 
position to these schemes of legisla- 
tion were just as uniformly that of 
“slaveholders.” There were some 
men in the South who supported 
national banks and protective ta- 
riffs, and some men in the North 
who voted in Congress against these 
privileges, but a majority of the lat- 
ter were “slaveholders,” and near- 
ly all the former were non-slave- 
holders. Looking over the votes for 
national bank charters, from the 
foundation of the government, nine- 
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tenths of the votesin opposition wer emen, but few northern Democrais 


“slaveholders,” and even a larger 
proportion were always on hand 
against tariffs, internal improve- 
ments, and the numerous subordi- 
nate schemes for plundering the la- 
boring and producing classes, for 
the benefit of projectors and specu- 
lators. Of all the inventions of mo- 
dern times, there has been nothing 
so effective to enslave and pauperize 
the laboring classes as national 
debts. In England the public debt 
has pauperized half a million ofland- 
owners, who, a hundred years ago, 
owned the land now monopolized 
by thirty thousand. It has gene- 
rated some three miilions of pau- 
pers, and reduced ten millions of 
English producers to such an abject 
and miserable condition, that their 
sole aspiration and highest ambi- 
tion is to be able to pay for their 
own funeral when they die, and not 
he buried by the parish. The “slave- 
holders” of America have been the 
stern and unyielding opponents of 
national debts, and despite the ef- 
forts of non-slaveholding represen- 
tatives, and indeed the milk-and- 
water Democracy of the North, have 
kept them down, and paying off the 
revolutionary debt, and those. con- 
tracted in the war with England, 
left the government free, and the 
people free of taxes on the advent 
of the Abolitionists. 

Northern Democrats, while assimi- 
lated with those of the South, and 
under the lead especially of such 
men as Jackson, Calhoun, Benton, 
&c., usually came up to the Demo- 
cratic standard, and voted in Con- 
gress against the plundering schemes 
of the non-slaveholding representa- 
tives. But even with the moral sun- 
port and party policy of the southern 


could be permanently trusted to de- 
fend the interests of the laboring 
and producing classes. In fact, 
Martin Van Buren is the sole in- 
stance of the first-class northern 
Democrats who, when seriously tried, 
was faithful to Democracy, and who 
was willing to risk his whole politi- 
cal future in defense of the rights 
and interests of the laboring and 
producing classes. "When the State 
Bank interests of the North, after 
coming to the aid of President Jack- 
son against the National Bank, in or- 
der to get possession of the public 
moneys for their own benefit, sought 
in their turn to rule the country, 
Mr. Van Buren had the sense and 
courage to propose the Independent 
Treasury, and thus to cast off utter- 
ly that false financial system bor- 
rowed from England, which had for 
half a century enabled projectors 
and speculators to plunder labor for 
their especial benefit. Great and 
powerful influences were brought to 
bear on Mr. Van Buren. Many of 
his ablest and oldest friends in the 
North fell off from his support, and 
it seemed that his political fortunes 
were utterly wrecked unless he gave 
way and compromised with the 
banks, but he stood his ground and 
lost his election in 1840, indeed it 
finished his political career, for 
though the Democracy recovered 
from the blow, corrupt and faithless 
men in his own party defeated his 
nomination in 1844. And he is the 
sole instance of a first-class man 
not a “s!aveholder,” that, when sore- 
ly tried, was found faithful to Demo- 
cracy, and could not be purchased, 
flattered, or intimidated into a be- 
trayal of the interests of labor and 
the rights of the producing and 
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agricultural classes. Even Silas 
Wright, great and glorious Demo- 
crat that he was, compromised with 
the tariff interests, and W. L. Marcy 
for years secretly aided the State 
Bank and money interests against 
the Democracy. There were able 
and noble men in the North, Levi 
Woodbury, Franklin Pierce, Garret 
D. Wall, and others, that were with- 
out speck or blemish in this respect, 
but they were not thoroughly tried 
or tested, and we repeat, Martin Van 
Buren stands out alone in our an- 
nals among first-class public men, 
the solitary non-slaveholder that, 
when tested, remained faithful to 
Democracy and the rights of the 
laboring classes. 

It is then fact, historic fact, spread 
all over our annals, and written on 
every page of our history, that Ame- 
rican slaveholders, so-called, are 
the founders of American liberty, 
and its only reliable champions from 
Washington to Andrew Johnson. 
They made the Constitution of 1788. 
They acquired all our territories. 
They conducted the nation through 
all its wars. They managed the di- 
plomacy, and led the armies, and 
administered the higher courts, and 
ruled the legislation, and‘ built up 
that magnificent power called the 
United States of America, which, in 
seventy years, never shed one drop 
of American blood, or convicted one 
man for treason, or levied one dol- 
lar of Federal taxation ; in a word, 
these “slaveholders,” these men 
owning the “service” of negroes, 
have done more good to mankind, 
and especially to the laboring mil- 
lions, than any other class or body 
of men in the history of the world. 
This being so, this great historic, 
actual fact staring every man in the 





face that has sufficient intelligence 
and honesty to consult the history 
of his country, it isa matter of pro- 
found interest to know the causes, 
or why it is that ‘American slave- 
holders” have been the founders of 
American liberty, and the only re- 
liable champions of Democratic in- 
stitutions on this continent. And 
here, too, fact and inductive fact, in- 
stead of false terms and foolish ab- 
stractions, will enable us to demon- 
strate to the simplest understanding 
not ohly why itis thatAmerican slave- 
holders, so-called, are Democrats, 
but why they must be so in order to 
defend their own best interests. A 
“ slaveholder,” or citizen of Virginia 
or South Carolina, cultivates five 
hundred acres of land, and owns a 
hundred “slaves,” in fact the “ser- 
vice” of a hundred negroes. He 
plants cotton, corn, tobacco, &c., 
and after laying aside what is need- 
ed for his own use, sells the surplus, 
that is, exchanges it for such com- 
forts, or it may be luxuries, as his 
taste or caprice demands. He is, 
therefore, a free trader, opposed to 
all commercial restrictions on his 
interchange of commodities with 
other lands, not because this is ab- 
stractly just and reasonable, but be- 
cause it is his interest which chus 
marches hand in hand with that be- 
neficent civilization of our times, 
that regards tariffs and commercial 
restrictions as relics of a barbarous 
past. 

This planter, this Calhoun or 
Jackson, wants nothing from gov- 
ernment, save that general protec- 
tion of individual rights for which 
government is instituted, and there- 
Fore is an economist, and desires the 
government to be administered 
as cheaply as possible. He is the 
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producer, the laborer proper, for his 
negro minors are mere instruments 
of labor, which his brain and guid- 
ance render available, and therefore 
it is his highest interest to detend 
the interests of labor, and save him- 
self from extravagant expenditure of 
the government. 

Thus, the “ slaveholders” have op- 
posed tariffs, schemes of internal 
improvement, Pacific railroads, and 
the thousand other contrivances of 
the non-slaveholders of the North 
to plunder labor of its reward, for 
the especial benefit of capital. The 
farmer, mechanic and laborer of the 
North, stand in the same rela‘ion to 
the government as the “slaveholder” 
of the South, as Mr. Jefferson said, 
are natural allies, but they are less 
reliable champions of Democratic 
government—first, because the lat- 
ter, though vast in numbers, are dif- 
ficult to combine, and the former, 
just escaping from the slavery of the 
agricultural class in the Old World, 
were unable, from want of education 
and leisure, to combat the anti-re- 
publican tendencies of associated 
wealth. 

The planter or “slaveholder,” 
highly cultivated, with a certain time 
at his command, and his interests, 
more directly affected by special legis- 
lation in the interests of capital than 
even the northern mechanic or far- 
mer, therefore is of necessity the de- 
fender of the producing interests, 
and not only because it is right in 
the abstract to confine government 
to the mere common protection, and 
save it from becoming an instru- 
ment, as in England, in the hands of 
the few to plunder the toiling mil- 
lions, but because it was the highest 
possible interest to save himself 
from the consequences of such per- 
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version of government. When Jack- 
son, or Tyler, or Polk, vetoed a na- 
tional bank bill, or a protective ta- 
riff, or an internal improvement 
scheme, or Pacific railroad job, it 
was not only because they were per- 
versions of Democratic government, 
and designed to plunder the labor- 
ing classes of the country, but be- 
cause they plundered themselves, 
and robbed these “ slaveholding” 
Presidents of a portion of the pro- 
duce of their own plantations. 

Every man that owned a “ slave,” 
that is, that owned the “ service” of 
a negro, became of necessity a De- 
mocrat, a producer and champion of 
the interests of labor, for the negro, 
the mere instrument, the minor in 
short, like the farmers’ children in 
the Norta, it became the utmost in- 
terest of this man to defend the ge- 
neral interests of labor. All this is 
so clear, so unmistakable, that it 
need not be repeated or varied in 
order to demonstrate the obvious 
truth that the “slaveowner” is per se 
and of necessity the champion of 
Democracy, but one more illustra- 
tion may be presented. 

When New York was a “slave- 
holding” State, it was a Democratic 
State of course, but brought under 
the dominion of the absurd and 
monstrous Abolition “ idea,” it has 
been doubtful and uncertain ever 
since. As thus, a citizen remarka- 
ble for his earnestness in the cause 
of Democracy, and in opposition to 
special legislation of every kind that 
plundered the laboring classes for 
the benefit of capital, in view of the 
prospective abolition of the special 
laws proper to negroes, sold his 
hundred “slaves” to a citizen of Vi - 
ginia. The money paid him was 
invested in bank or manufacturing 
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stock, and instantly this citizen be- 
came a fierce opponent of Democra- 
cy, an advocate of banks and tariffs, 
and all other schemes that plunder- 
ed labor for the benefit of capital, 
_ for it became his interest, of course, 
to plunder the producing classes and 
increase his income through special 
legislation. 

But enough on this point—to 
state the simple fact is sufitcient. 
The owner of the “service” of the 
negro became of necessity the repre- 
sentative of labor and the cham- 
pion of liberty, for, indeed, from all 
other considerations, it was the ut- 
most interest of this slaveholder, 
so called, to confine government 
to its simple and legitimate uses of 
a common protector for all, and to 
save it from being perverted, as in 
England, into an instrument for 
robbing the laboring classes for the 
benefit of the few who owned the 
wealth of the country. And, in view 
of the ignorance, slavery and misery 
of the masses of the Old World— 
mere beasts of burthen to the favor- 
ed few who own and wield tho gov- 
ernment machine to keep them in 
bondage—the fact that there were 
two millions of people in the New 
World, educated and wealthy peo- 
ple, whose interests not only har- 
monized with those of the laboring 
classes, but whose highest possible 
interests were those of labor, and 
therefore they stood in the breach 
and defended the rights of the 
laboring millions against the “ anti- 
Republican tendencies of associated 
wealth,” and for seventy years 
fought their battle successfully and 
rendered Democracy practicable 
and glorious—this fact, these “slave- 
holders,” this class, these two mil- 
lions of cultivated and Christian 
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people, who, for the first time in hu- 
man anuals, cast their weight in the 
scale on the side of the wronged 
and suffering millions of their kind, 
are the greatest benefactors of their 
race ever known to human ex- 
perience, and the presence of the 
negro in our midst, this new and 
hitherto unknown element added to 
human society, is the greatest 
blessing that Providence has ever 
conferred on His creatures. Nor 
does the trenchant and tremendous 
historic fact that “slaveholders ” are 
the founders of liberty and sole re- 
liable champions of Democracy in 
America, cover the whole ground 
or stand alone in isolated, unparal- 
leled and unapproachable grandeur. 

The political and economical 
Fact, of course, overshadows all 
other things, but there are social 
and moral aspects of this matter 
that are of transcendent interest to 
the friends of progress and the 
general cause of civilization. 

The “slaveholder,” the citizen 
owning the service of the negro—the 
Washingtons, Clintons, Schuylers, 
Lees, Jacksons, Davises, &c.—em- 
body and illustrate the hichest 
type, the noblest manhood, the 
grandest citizenship—in a word, 
the completest gentleman and most 
perfect man that our race is capa- 
ble of, and, as declared at the begin- 
ning of this article, the two mi/lions 
of men and women at the South, 
so-called “ slaveholders,” comprised 
a greater amount or extent of 
moral worth than any other two 
millions in Christendom. A few 
brief sentences will be sufficient .to 
demonstrate this truth. Communi- 
ties, States or nations, as individu- 
als, that live out most completely 
the laws of nature, which are the 
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ordinances of the Creator, must, of 
course, reach the highest standard 
of development and be rewarded 
with the greatest amount of happi- 
ness. Oriental despots, with abso- 
lute control over the lives and for- 
tunes of their people, all of whom 
are naturally their equals, sink the 
whole land into misery and become 
themselves as degraded and worth- 
less as their subjects; Feudalism, 
which enabled a prince or baron to 
rule by the sword, and reduced the 
masses into mere work animals, 
collapsed finally into chaos and uni- 
versal misery, out of which has 
emerged that modern system. of 
fraud and force which has reached 
its fullest development in England, 
where ten millions of people are so 
miserable that they have, as observ- 
ed, but one human aspiration or am- 
bition left them—the ambition of be- 


ing able to bury themselves when they 
die and not be buried by the parish. 

Those States, therefore, that con- 
form most to the natural order are 
most prosperous, as those that de- 
part farthest from it are the most 
miserable. 


The “slaveholder” and _ the 
“slaveholding” community con- 
form to the natural order. God 
has made the white man superior 
and the negro subordinate, and the 


human law and social adaptation 


are in accord with the order of na- 
ture and will of tho Creator. A 
Washington or Jackson grows up 
under. this order and reaches the 
highest development of manhood 
his nature is capable of, without 
stunting or dwarfing the least of 
God’s creatures. The negro, who 
waits on him, blacks his shoes and 
brushes his coat, is exalted by this 
“service” instead of being dwarf- 
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ed. Isolated or left to his own apti- 
tudes, he is a useless and nonpro- 
ductive savage, but in juxtaposition 
with the higher nature, his wonder- 
ful imitative faculties are called into 
action, and, we repeat, reaches the 
highest development possible to his 
nature while performing this “ ser- 
vice” to his master. He can only 
exist in one or the other condition— 
in his African savagery or under the 
care and guidance of his white 
master, and even an Abolition luna- 
tic would call the latter preferable. 
On the contrary, the English or 
European noble, king or aristocrat 
rises on the degradation of his fel- 
lows, his natural equals, those whom 
God has endowed with the same 
nature, and therefore designed for 
the same purposes as himself, and 
his elevation or expansion into im- 
portance rests solely on the degra- 
dation and dwarfing of his k nd. 
Thus the American, the “slave- 
holder,” the Washington or Jack- 
son, is a natural man, grows up na- 
turally and healthily, and reaches 
the highest possible manhood and 
moral development his nature is 
capable of. And this pervades the 
whole social organism—cails into 
action the highest and most health- 
ful perfection of womanhood as 
well as manhood, and, as we have 
said, rendered those two millions of 
so-called “slaveholders” in the 
South the most perfect manhood 
and womanhood in Christendom, 
for they lived the most natural and 
healthy lives. But, it may be asked, 
how, in view of the obvious if not 
always self-evident truth of the 
proposition thus briefly discussed, 
a notion should have prevailed so 
extensively that the normal condi- 
tion of the negro was an evil, a no- 
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tion common with Washington and 
Jefferson and the men of that day, 
and which was used by Hinton 
Rowan Helper, in his book, the 
“Impending Crisis of the South,” 
as an essential agency in the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, and the consequent 
social cataclysis in which the whole 
land is now plunged? There is not 
room in this article to discuss this, 
but it will suffice to say, that it was 
a misconception which confounded 
the condition of the negro with his 
temporary locality, and led millions 
of well-meaning people astray. 

The negro had been imported at 
northern ports and was non-adapt- 
ed to the temperate latitudes, and 
his labor vastly less productive than 
that of the white man. This was 
confounded with his condition, and 
thus Washington and Jefferson, and 
the men of that generation, all were 
led into the same absurd error. 
The condition—the domestic sub- 
ordination of the negro—was, of 
course, as good in Boston as 
in Charleston, but the non-adapta- 
tion of the negro where white men 
can grow the products of the soil, 
was @ totally different matter, of 
course; but, in the wide-spread 
madness of the times, few stopped 
to examine into it or to discriminate 
in this respect. 

Wherever the white man can grow 

the products of the soil the negro 


is not needed, indeed becomes an 
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evil, but here and everywhere else 
the white man—our kind, our na- 
tural brothers-—should be saved from 
the degradation of menial “ service” 
by the employment of beings the 
Almighty Creator has adapted to 
this condition, and who fills it not 
only without degradation, but who 
is necessarily elevated by such 
“ service.” 

In conclusion, it is repeated—it 
is historic fact, written all over 
every, page of our annals, American 
“ slaveholders,” so called, are the 
Founders of American liberty, and 
the always reliable defenders of our 
Republican institutions, and therefore 
the negro element, the domestic sub- 
ordination of the subject race, or mis- 
called “ slavery,” is the “corner stone 
of our Republican edifice,” and the 
greatest blessing that Providence ever 
conferred on His creatures. 

In view of this transcendent, 
everlasting and immovabe truth, 
fashioned and fixed forever by the 
hand of God in the organism of 
nature and the necessity of things, 
we can see the stupendous depart- 
ure we have made from ‘ec natural 
standard; but our people will re- 
cover their reason, and restoring 
social order in accord wi h the ordi- 
nances of the Almighty Creator, 
march on in the fulfillment of their 
destinies to a still more glorious 
future. 
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NO. IV.—( CONTINUED. ) 


VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN. 
Passtna over the incidents of the 
two days following the battle of 
Baker’s Creek, it must be sufficient 
to say, that Pemberton, after a fee- 
ble, disastrous stand at the crossing 
of the Big Black, fell back within 
his lines at Vicksburg, on the 18th 
of May. Sherman’s corps was 
pressed forward the same day, and 
Grant rode with Sherman at the 
head of the column. As the two 
surmounted the “ Walnut Hills,” in 
the near vicinity of Vicksburg, 
Sherman, turning to Grant, we are 
told, said: “ Until this moment I 
never thought your expedition a 
success. I never could see the end 
clearly until now; but this is a 
campaign. This is a success if we 
never take the town.” This is re- 
lated as a conclusive illustration of 
Grant’s rare prescience, and Sher- 
man’s frank, just acknowledgment 
of the fact, and of his own error of 
judgment. We cannot so regard it, 
however ; we cannot accept mere 
success, so palpably the result of a 
feeble opposition, as a right measure 
of the operation. Sherman’s views, 
in the outset and course of the cam- 
paign up to Baker's Creek, had been 
properly predicated upon the sup- 
position that Pemberton would do 
what it was so plain he ought to do 





and what he was fully able to do 
with his known resources. Sher- 
man, in view of so many transparent 
opportunities and advantages given 
the enemy in every muvement of. the 
campaign, could not antici; ate auc- 
cess, for he could not forecast that 
Pemberton would be as blind as a 
mole to all the chances thrown 
broadcast at his feet, nor that he 
would disobey the orders of John- 
ston in all thing. calculated to en- 
da.ger or foil the Federal opera- 
tion. Hence, as-uredly and invol- 
untarily, from sheer surprise, he 
might well say, that he had been 
utterly skeptical of success until 
then ; for until that moment he 
could but apprehend some blow 
from the Confederates commen- 
surate with their ample means, and 
the fearful advantages granrep them 
at every step. But seeing Pember- 
ton’s unaccountable course finally 
culminate in the suicidal act of 
shutting up his army in a cul de sac 
like Vicksburg, he could now, in- 
deed, look for success ; could now 
see the end, and doubtless said as 
much. Yet, if he also made the 
further observation attributed, it 
was a loose, foolish remark. T:ue, 
it would be a “campiign” in any 
event, whether successful or not, 
and therefore the phrase may be ~ 
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termed loose; but if meaning a 
legitimate campaign, even though it 
should fail of its object, then it 
were down right nonsense. Failure 
would be simply the ripe fruit for 
which Sherman had looked, which 
he had dreaded and deprecated as 
inevitable. Success, on the other 
hand, could not change the intrin- 
sic character of the campaign, due 
as it was, plainly enough, to the 
inability of Pemberton to compre- 
hend what he ought to do; to his 
chronic supineness and his persist- 
ent disobedience of the orders of 
his superior. “The rebel move- 
ments in this campaign could hard- 
ly have been better contrived to 
facilitate the movements and ob- 
jects of the national commander,” 
is the explicit testimony, on this 
point, of Grant’s aide-de-camp and 
special biographer, who might have 
added, what must in time be the 
verdict of military men :—that 
Grant was only successful because 
Pemberton was his opponent, while 
Johnston was in such bad favor at 
Richmond that the authorities there 
were at no pains to support him 
with forces at their disposition, and 
interfered materially with his plans. 

It was late in the afternoon of 
the 18th of May, that Grant’s forces 
began to gather together around 
Vicksburg. In the me intime, John- 
ston’s order to save his army, by 
the timely evacuation of the place, 
had been received by Pemberton, 
who again refusing obedience to 
the wise wishes of his chief, resoly- 
ed on being beleaguered. The posi- 
tion was indeed a strong one, 
though the lines were greatly ex- 
tended, and of inferior construc- 
tion. A series of open-gorge de- 
tached works were established upon 
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all the salient, commanding points. 
These were connected by lines of 
rifle pits, while the ridge-slopes 
were obstructed by fallen timber. 
A numerous artillery garnished the 
line and the garrison was not short 
of twenty thousand effective in- 
fantry and artillerists. 

Success seems to have confirmed 
the Federal General in his dis- 
regard of every dictate of prudence 
and military experience, and to de- 
velop.the more, if that were possi- 
ble, his insens bility to the amount 
of life-blood which must pour forth 
in the execution of his orders. 
Without waiting for his whole force 
to come up, Grant gave directions 
for an assault upon the Confederate 
works, formidable as they manifest- 
ly were, at 2 P. M. on the 19th. 
The result we may best state in the 
words of the aide-de-camp : “ With- 
out any fault or hesitation on the 
part of either troops or command- 
ers, night had overtaken the na- 
tional forces before they were really 
in condition to obey the orders of 
Grant, except at the point where 
Sherman had reached the works, 
but failed to make any serious im- 
pression. * * * The result of 
the assault was therefore unsuccess- 
ful. The Fifteenth Corps was the 
only one able to act vigorously ; 
the other two having succeeded no 
farther than to gain advanced posi- 
tions, covered from the fire of the 
enemy.” Yet, the expectation and 
order of Grant were that at 2 P. M., 
at a signal of three volleys of artil- 
lery, from all the pieces in position, 
a general charge should be made 
along the whole line.* Generals 





* Military History of U. 8, Grant, vol. 
1, pp. 301, 2, 3. 
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having even a moderate conception 
of the business of war do not un- 
dertake the offensive, do not gross- 
ly miscalculate their available re- 
sources, nor mismeasure distances 
and powers in this slack fashion. 
What the losses were are not precise- 
ly told by Badeau, except that one 
regiment lost its commander and 
about a third of its men. 

Not satisfied with the results of 
the bloody jiasco of the 19th of May, 
Grant resolved upon another swing 
of the human hammer, entrusted 
to his hands. This happened on 
the 22d, when his whole force was 
up and in hand ; but when his op- 
ponent had had seventy hours for 
preparation. The orders were to 


scale the Confederate lines, at a 
concerted moment, with fixed bay- 
cnets, and without firing a gun un- 


til the works were stormed. This 
was the plan of operations, but who 
that knows much of the dread trade 
of war, or is in the habit of reading 
thoughtfully, after a perusal of the 
aide-de-camp’s narration, will say 
that the dispositions made by Grant 
of his troops for the fearful and 
unprecedented work before them, 
were ordinarily skillful, or the best 
calculated to render success possi- 
ble? In such affairs there must be 
concentration—a heavy mass must 
be hurled with the greatest possible 
impetus and weicht at the weakest 
tangible spot, generally some salient 
in the adversary’s line. This is the 
only effective method. But, izstead, 
Grant spread out his three corps in 
a long, thin, brittle line, and push- 
ed them simultaneously forward, 
by brigades, upon the Confederate 
works, in this, the feeblest possible 
order of attack. That is to say— 
slight as were the chances originally 
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for success, he swept them all away 
by the manner in which the attack 
was conducted. The Federals, gal- 
lantly led by subordinates, as might 
be expected, were speedily involved 
and terribly slaughtered in the nu- 
merous shambles made by the con- 
verging fires from many parts of the 
Confederate lines. The result we 
prefer to give in the language of 
the official biographer : “Thus, all 
along the line, the assault, though 
made by heroes, had completely 
failed. Each corps had advanced, 
had met the shock, and then re- 
coiled. The rebel position was too 
strong, both naturally and arti- 
ficially, to be taken by storm. At 
every point assaulted, and at all of 
them at the same time, the enemy 
was able to show all the force his 
work could cover, while the difficul- 
ties of the ground rendered an at- 
tack in column, or indeed almost 
any tactical movement by the na- 
tional troops, utterly impossible. * 
* * Grant’s loss had been great 
both in killed and wounded, the 
hill sides were covered with the 
slain, and with unfortunates who 
lay panting in the hot sun, crying 
for water which none could bring 
them, and writhing in pain which 
none could relieve ; while t':e rebels 
ensconced behind their lofty para- 
pets, had suffered but little in com- 
parison. * * * The brunt of 
the battle incident to the first as- 
sault was over in less than an hour, 
and no substantial result had been 
obtained. It was plain that Grant 
could not hope to succeed by as- 
sault.” 

Thus stood affairs at meridian ; 
“thus it was plain at that early 
hour,” says the aide-de-camp,“ Grant 
could not hope to succeed by as- 
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sault.” And yet, he made another 
and equally disastrous, bloody as- 
sault with all three corps, so that by 
night his killed and wounded 
amounted to more than three thou- 
sand, or ten per cent. of his force 
engaged. The attempt is made to 
shirk the responsibility for this se- 
cond disastrous affair, and its car- 
nage, and to throw it upon the 
shoulders of McClernand. That of- 
ficer is charged with sending “in- 
correct accounts” of the operations 
of his corps after the repulse of 
McPherson and Sherman, which led 
his superior to act contrary to his 
own judgment. These “accounts,” 
however, on examination, were sim- 
ply to the effect that he (McCler- 
nand,) ‘was hotly engaged with the 
enemy. He is massed upon me 
from the right and left. A vigorous 
blow by McPherson would make a 
diversion in my favor,” wrote the 
sanguine subordinate. In another 
dispatch he repeats: “ We are hot- 
ly engaged with the enemy. We 
have part possession of two forts, 
and the stars and stripes are float- 
ing over them; a vigorous push 
ought to be made all along the line.” 
In yet another the material language 
is: “We have gained the enemy’s 
entrenchments at several points, but 
are brought to a stand.”* 

From a high and commanding 
point, Grant, we are further told, 
had been a spectator of the opera- 
tions of McClernand’s Corps ; had 
“geen a few men enter the works, 
and the colors planted on the exte- 
rior slopes ; but had also seen the 
whole column repelled. 





* Military History of U. 8. Grant; vol. 
1, pp. 322-3. 
t Ibid, p. 323. 
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It is also admitted his position 
had given him a better opportunity 
of seeing what was going on in front 
of the Thirteenth Corps, (McCler- 
nand’s,) than it was possible for its 
commander to enjoy.* This being 
80, it is plain enough the blame for 
what happened cannot be shifted to 
McClernand. Indeed the attempted 
palliation serves to add another 
proof of Grant’s incapacity as a 
General, for it assuredly shows that 
he, a recularly educated soldier, 
with a better opportunity to see and 
know the true adverse situation of 
affairs than his Lieutenant, had ne- 
vertheless subordinated his own 
judgment, and the conduct of ope- 
rations, to the injudicious sugges- 
tions, the mistrusted reports of that 
Lieutenant ; one, too, whose mili- 
tary capacity he had long discredit- 
ed.t ° Under such circumstances, to 
square his operations to suit the 
views of his subordinate, was but to 
demonstrate his own lack of capaci- 
ty for command. 

The aide-de-camp would seem, 
however, to find a subject for admi- 
ration in an aspect of this affair, 
that may give some measure «f his 
own fitness to judge and write of 
military affairs. “This assault,” he 
says, “was in some respects unpa- 
ralleled in the wars of modern times. 
No attack on fortifications of such 
strength had ever been undertaken 
by the great European captains, un- 
less the assaulting party outnum- 
bered the defenders at least three to 
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+ He (McClernand) is entirely unfit for 
the position of corps commander * * * 
Looking after his corps give. me more la. 
bor, and infinitely more uneasiness, than 
all the remainder of my department,— 
[Grant to Halleck, May 24th, 1863.] 
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one.” (p. 327.) Surely this being 
so, that is, Grant’s operations hav- 
ing had no warrant whatsoever in 
those of the great masters of the 
art of war, the disastrous results, 
the carnage that ensued were to be 
anticipated, and must be regarded 
as the unavoidable baleful conse- 
quences of a gross, insensate, mis- 
conception of the Possible, in mili- 
tary operations ; or, in other words, 
were merely another “cast of the net 
for fortune,” and in a pool made by 
the blood of his own soldiers. 
Habitually reckless of the lives of 
his own soldiers, in the attainment 
of his aims, Grant now exhibited 
an iron insensibility to the fearful 
torture undergone by hundreds 
upon hundreds of his wounded, who, 
having fallen too near to the Con- 
federate works to be removed at the 
time, he made no effort to recover, 
but suffered them to remain un- 
cared ior upon the ground where 
they fell, festering under a burning 
sun, groaning in their agony, and 
imploring vainly for help, until they 
perished, with few exceptions. Mak- 
ing no endeavor, we repeat, to alle- 
viate the horrible suffering of these 
victims of his own foolish, but most 
tragic enterprise, he kept up for the 
next three or four days a fierce and 
unintermitting fire upon the Con- 
federates with artillery and small 
arms, which made it impossible for 
them to rescue these poor human 
creatures from the terrible death to 
which they were thus strangely 
abandoned by their own command- 
er. By the proposition of an armis- 
tice, he had neither sought to bury 
his dead nor to remove his wound- 
ei. It cannot be said that he failed 
to do this from any well grounded 
anticipation that such requests 
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would be denied, for we learn from 
Federal army correspondents pre- 
sent that the Confederates not only 
permitted this to be done after the 
affair of the 19th of May, but had 
assisted in rendering attention to 
those close to their works. Thus, 
incredible as it may seem, matters 
stood until the 25th of May, when 
the sickening stench from the Fede- 
ral dead having become so extreme 
that Pemberton proposed an armis- 
tice. Grant assenting, silenced his 
batteries for two or three hours, and 
at length this sad duty was dis- 
charged towards those who had but 
too well attempted to do the impos- 
sible, besotted work he had set for 
them. Those who wrote of this af- 
fair as eye-witnesses, immediately 
after its occurrence, seek to defend 
the undertaking as necessary, at 
that juncture, to show to a carp- 
ing press and people, grown impa- 
tient at the delay, that “the place 
was impregnable to all save regular 
approaches.” Grant, they declared, 
was satisfied that “an overwhelming 
and bloody repulse” awaited his at- 
tack, but ordered it, nevertheless, 
as a species of mathematical de- 
monstration to the popular mind, of 
the nature of the work in hand.* 
In short, it would appear he sacri- 
ficed his men by thousands, in order 
to escape transient blame, for mis- 
understood delay. Would a great 
soldier—the peer of any renowned 
captain—be likely to act in this way; 
thus fling his army headloug against 
the impossible, merely to propitiate 
the impatience of the press, the peo- 
ple, and the politicians of his coun- 
try ? 

*See New York Times, June 8th, 1863, 
in this connection, as well as touching the 
fate of the wounded. 
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Accepting the estimate of the aide- 
de-camp, we have stated the loss 
on this Occasion at about three 
thousand, though we are satisfied, 
from examination of the army cor- 
respondence of the day, that it was 
much heavier. Grant, however, with 
an inaccuracy apparently habitual 
in connection with his losses, writ- 
ing on the 22d of May, said: “Our 
loss was not severe.” And two 
days later—after he hed time to 
learn the truth—he reported his 
losses would “ probably reach fifteen 
hundred in killed and wounded.”* 

Several other passages may be 
cited from these dispatches, as re- 
flecting to some degree the mental 
calibre and professional attainments 
of the man. “The nature of the 


ground about Vicksburg is such, 
that it can only be taken by a siege,” 


he wrote on the 22nd of May. “It 
is entirely safe to us in time. I 
would say in one week, if the ene- 
my do not send a large army upon 
my rear,” he added, with the ex- 
pression of his belief that that con- 
tingency need not be anticipated, 
Evidently his knowledge of the time 
requisite for the reduction of a place 
that may only be taken by siege, 
was of the scantiest extent, nay, in- 
erelibly scanty in a graduate of 
West Point, who is supposed to 
know that fortified places which 
cannot be carried by a coup de main, 
are not to be reduced by regular ap- 
proaches within so short a time as 
“one week.”t Previously, such 





* Military History of U. S. Grant, p. 335. 
_ ¢ Since this paper was written, we have 
seen an ex cathedra n te, which Professor 
Mahan has printed in order to acquaint the 
public with the fact that he is in the habit 
of holding up Grant’s generalship to his 
pupils at West Point, as affording lessons 
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operations being altogether un- 
known in military history, assuredly 
the siege of Vicksburg afforded no 
exceptional instance ; for although 
Grant was retarded by no hostile 
army operating upon his rear, yet it 
took him six weeks instead of the 
one he had predicted ; six weeks of 
work day and night, with from for- 
ty to seventy-five thousand men 
among the most dexterous on earth, 
with the axe, the shovel and the 
pick, to make his way to the ditch 
of the Confederate parapets. And 
then even the place fell not because 
the resources of defense had been 
exhausted, but rather under the in- 
exorable pressure of starvation, to- 
gether with the continued inability 
of the Confederate commander to 
wield his means at any stage of the 
defense with moderate martial skill. 
The evidence touching the assistance 
derived from Pemberton’s lack of 





in the art of war. This being so, we trust 
our ancient Professor will ca’ efully revise 
his text-book upon the attack and defense 
of fortified places, so as to show how one like 
Vicksburg may be carried within a week, 
for undoubtedly he taught, in our day, 
that about six were requisite. He should 
likewise prescribe that, a la Grant, as soon 
as one-third of the investing force may be 
in position in front of the place to be re- 
duced, it shall be launched at once in an 
assault against the hostile works ; and hav- 
ing been well beaten in this undertaking, 
then, before finally resorting to siege ope- 
rations, the whole force meantime brought 
up shall next be flung headlong against 
their entrenched enemy, with the loss of 
one-tenth of those employed, in order, in 
this practical, Grant-like way, to show that 
the thing is not to be done by that method, 
And it might not be amiss for him to ad- 
vse that in the outset of a campaign, 
having the reduction of a fortress for its 
Objective, some sixty days should be exe 
pended in excentric operations of the most 
perilous and impracticable description. 
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vigor, is explicitly furnished by 
Grant’s own staff historian, as for 
example, in these passages: “The 
enemy seldom showed his guns, 
hardly attempting, indeed, to pre- 
vont the besieged from getting their 
artillery in position.”* “After the 
assault of May 22nd, the enemy’s 
defense was feeble. As the national 
batteries were built and opened, the 
rebel artillery fire slackened, until, 
toward the close of the siege, it was 
hardly employed at all; the enemy 
contenting himself with occasionally 
running a gun into position, firing 
two or three rounds, and withdraw- 
ing the piece again as soon as the 
national fire was concentrated in re- 
ply. At almost any point, if the re- 
bels had put ten or fifteen guns in 
position * * * they might have se- 
riously delayed the approaches. * * 


This indifference to Grant’s ap- 
proach became at some points al- 


most ludicrous.” “Whenever an 
approach gave opportunity, loop- 
holes were formed by piling sand 
bags, and pieces of square timber 
on the parapets, or logs and stumps. 
* * * This timber was rarely dis- 
placed by the enemy’s fire ; but had 
the rebel artillery opened heavily, 
splinters must have become danger- 
ous to the besiegers.”* What might 
have been effected under a different 
and vigorous plan of attack, may 
likewise be fairly inferred from the 
fact, that at one point, a salient, 
against which an approach was di- 
rected, successful sorties were made, 
the Federal working part:es driven 
away, and the sap filled up by the 
Confederates.} 
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It is said that this amazing and 
“ludicrous” inertia, on the part of 
the Confederate General, resulted, 
necessarily, from a lack of ammu- 
nition ; and we doubt not that, to 
some extent, this was actually the 
case, although the amount surren- 
dered seems to have been consider- 
able. But what does this fact show? 
Simply, that Grant now had every 
advantage in his favor; even that 
of an opponent so scantily supplied 
with ammunition as to be forced to 
suffer him, in the outset of the ope- 
rations, to establish his troop en- 
campments, as near as six hundred 
yards of that opponent’s main lines; 
and ‘ur'her, that Grant was thus en- 
abled to make all his approaches 
without being hindered, or even an- 
noyed, by the fire of the bisieged, 
which is ordinarily encountered in 
siege operations. And yet, under 
this supremely favoring circum- 
stance, he was longer engaged than 
is presented by the rules of the art 
of attack and defense for the con- 
clusion of such an operation. 

We have said that every advan- 
tage was on the side of the Federal 
General, beginning with that of hav- 
ing Pemberton as an adversary, 
coupled with the notorious indispo- 
sition at Richmond to do anything 
which Johnston wished, or urged 
As early as the 11th of June, Grant’s 
force had been swollen to seventy- 
five thousand effectives. Finally 
satisfied by the carnage of the 19th 
and 22nd of May, of the inutility of 
more bludgeon work, he, now rely- 
ing on the resources of the military 
engineer, had them at his disposi- 
tion, we dare to say, on a@ scale at 
least as ample as those brought to 
bear by the French and English in 
their operations against Sebastopol, 
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and the illustrious Todleben ; for 
he had four officers of the Military 
Engineer Corps on his General-Staff, 
while one of his Corps Commanders, 
McPherson, was recognized as hav- 
ing no superior as an engineer in 
tae Federal service. Moreover, his 
troops were singularly handy in the 
use of the axe and other trenching 
tools. On the other hand, the Con- 
federates were not merely without a 
Todleben, but also had no officer on 
engineer duty who bad had experi- 
ence as a military engineer before 
the war. It is true, one of their Brig- 
ade commanders, Louis Hebert, 
was a regularly trained engineer ; 
but he was neither employed nor 
consulted by Pemberton, it would 
seem, in that capacity; for it is said 
that, in the beginning, baving urged 
the occupation of a commanding 
position as vital to the defense of 
Vicksburg, his views were disregard- 
ed, and that. position seized by the 
Federals, became, as it were, the 
Fulcrum of their offensive opera- 
tions. Moreover, two of Grant’s 
subordinates, Sherman and McPher- 
son, were Officers belonging to the 
highest class developed by the war; 
both supreme in his confidence, were 
admirably calculated to make up for 
his deficiencies, as well as to in- 
fluence his staff surroundings, in- 
cluding his Adjutant-General, who 
chanced to be a Galena lawyer, and 
not a trained staff officer. 

We have seen how Grant, after 
the bloody affair in May, at once 
ancounced his purpose to take 
Vicksburg by regular approaches in 
a week. That week, however, hav- 
ing been exhausted in mere prepa- 
tions to begin the siege, he is next 
found writing to Banks, (on the 3rd 
of June,) that in five days more he 
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should plant his batteries on the 
Confederate parapets, a feat which 
he had not accomplished, at a single 
point, even thirty days thereafter, or 
when Pemberton, without subsist- 
ence, choose to surrender ; and thus 
again was he absurdly wide of the 
mark in his calculations, and igno- 
rant of what could be really done 
within a given time. 

As all know, the termination of 
this extradrdinary campaign took 
place by the surrender of Pember- 
ton of his whole force, on the 4th 
of July, or forty-seven days after the 
siege was inaugurated; and thus 
ended in a great and momentous 
success, rarely exceeded, or indeed 
equalled in war, unquestionably, a 
long series of operations, every one 
of which, as we have sought to show, 
was absolutely a “wild cast of the 
net for fortune,” such as is without 
parallel in military history. The 
brilliant end has, however, invested 
the campaign with a splendor that 
justly should attach only to the most 
masterly military movements, and 
therefore will not, cannot be lasting; 
will not, cannot survive that critical 
test to which prominent affairs are 
sure to be subjected in the course of 
time. 

We have shown how many and 
large the means which were at the 
disposition of the Confederate lead- 
erin the outset of the campaign, 
which might have been brought to- 
gether and thrown with crushing 
weight upon Grant ; it remains for 
us to recall another signal opportu- 
nity given the Confederates to des- 
troy him outright a little later. The 
battle of Chancellorsville was fought 
on the —th of May, and Hooker, 
thoroughly beaten, was driven back 
across the Rappahannock, incapable 
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of further offensive efforts for ninety 
days, having, upon the very heels of 
this sore defeat, as we well know, at 
Richmond, to discharge at least 
80,000 of his army, their term of 
service having expired. Lee had 
done this thorough piece of work in 
the absence of one of his strongest, 
best fighting corps, (one-third of his 
regular force,) and hence, under no 
possible circumstances was it to be 
rationally apprehended that Rich- 
mond could be imperiled by the ab- 
sence of a force without which Lee 
had fought and won at Chancellors- 
ville. Therefore, as soon as it was 
seen that Grant was absolutely bent 
on attempting to penetrate from 
Grand Gulf to the rear of. Vicks- 
burg, Longstreet’s corps could have 
been at J ckson, as well as the 
10,000 troops detached a little tar- 
dily from Charleston and Savannah, 


by the time ut least Grant had reach- 


ed the vicinity of that place. The 
transfer of this corps from Virginia 
to Mississippi was altogether prac- 
ticable with the railroad facilities at 
the disposition of the Confederates; 
the results to be achieved were even 
greater, transparently, than those 
which in September (when, after 
Gettysburg, the risk to Richmond 
was far greater), the Richmond Gov- 
ernment was led to send Lonzstreet 
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to Chickamauga. Had such a move- 
ment taken place, one so plainly 
proper and easy of execution, what 
possible avenue of escape would 
have been left open to Grant? It 
was the risk of this—the risk of the 
apparent certainty, indeed, of the 
concentration upon him of an over- 
whelming force, when he should 
have become inextricably enmeshed 
in the interior of Mississippi, which 
made Halleck and Sherman, and 
McPherson, oppose the operation 
as fraught with certain and supreme 
disaster, the loss of his three corps 
That that was not the issue was due 
not to the genius of Grant in the 
least degree ; but first to the utter 
and incomprehensible waste of Con- 
federate resources by Pemberton, 
and secondly, to the inability of the 
Confederate War Office to appre- 
ciate the situation, to comprehend 
the virtue of concentration, the va- 
lue of the interior line at its dispo- 
sition, and the great, the manifest 
opportunities afforded them. Thus 
it was that Grant garnered laurels, 
renown and rank in rich measure, 
when, had he been opposed with or- 
dinary skill, perdition must have 
been the legitimate fruit of military 
operations altogether devoid of 
soundness, and of every rational 
prospect of success. 














THE PLEA OF NECESSITY AND STANDING ARMIES. 


Te demand for standing armies, 
and the plea of necessity, are such 
old, threadbare tricks of tyrants, 
that it is astonishing any free peo- 
ple should not instantly rise up 
against a political party which as- 
sumes propositions so iull of threat- 
ening and ruin. While contem- 
plating the brink of destruction on 
which our country isnow trembling, 
we were reminded of one of “ Cato’s 
Letters,” published in England’s 
troubled days of 1720, which is so 
fearfully applicable to us at this pre- 
cise moment, that we shall copy it 
almost entire. The readers of Tux 
Orp Gvuarp will be continually re- 
minded of the arguments and 
pleadings which we have fore time 
earnestly made to the people of the 
United States within the last seven 
or eight years : 

When, in King William’s reign, 
the question was in debate whether 
England should be ruled by stand- 
ing armies, the argument commonly 
used by some who had the presump- 
tion to call themselves Whigs, and 
owned in the Ballancing Letter (sup- 
posed to be written by one who gave 
the word to all the rest), was that 
all governments must have their 
periods one time or other, and 
when that time came, all endeavors 
to preserve liberty were fruitless ; 
and shrewd hints were given in that 
letter that England was .reduced to 
such a condition ; that our corrup- 
tions were so great, and the dis- 
satisfaction of the people was so 


general, that the public safety could 
not be preserved but by increasing 
the power of the Crown; and this 
argument was used by those shame- 
less men who had caused all that 
corruption and all that dissatisfac- 
tion. 

But that gentleman and his fol- 
lowers were soon taught to speak 
other language. They were re- 
moved from the capacity of per- 
plexing public affuirs any more ; 
the nation showed a spirit that 
would not submit to slavery ; and 
their unhappy and betrayed master, 
from being the most popular pr.nce 
who ever sat upon the English 
throne, became, through the treach- 
ery of his servants, suspected by 
many of his best subjects, and was 
rer dered unable, by their jealousies, 
to, defend himself and them; and 
so considerable a faction was form- 
ed against his administration, that 
no good man can reflect, without 
concern and horror, on the difficul- 
ties which that great and good king 
was reduced to grapple with during 
the remainder of his troublesome 
reign. 

I have lately met with some crea- 
tures and tools of power, who speak 
the same language now. They tell 
us that matters are come to that 
pass, that we must either receive 
the Pretender or keep him out with 
bribes and standing armies; that 
the nation is so corrupt that there 
is no governing it by any other 
means ; and, in short, that we must 
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submit to this great evil, to prevent 
a greater ; as if any mischief could 
be more terrible than the highest 
and most terrible of all mischiefs, 
universal corruption, and a military 
government. It is indeed impossi- 
ble for the sublety of traitors, the 
malice of devils, or for the cunning 
and cruelty of our most implacable 
enemies, to suggest stronger mo- 
tives for the undermining and over- 
throw of our excellent establish- 
ment, which is built upon the de- 
struction of tyranny, and can stand 
upon no other bottom. It is mad- 
ness in extremity, to hope that a 
government founded upon liberty, 
and the free choice of the assertors 
of it, can be supported by other 
principles; and whoever would 
maintain it by contrary ones, in- 
tends to blow it up, let him allege 
what he wilii This gives me every 
day new reasons to believe what I 
have long suspected ; for if ever a 
question sLould arise, whether a 
nation shall submit to certain ruin, 
or struggle for a remedy, these gen- 
tlemen well know whic! side they 
will choose, and certainly intend 
that which they must choose. 

I am willing to think, that these 
impotent babblers speak not the 
sense of their superiors, but would 
make servile court to them from 
topics which they abhor. Their 
superiors must know, that it is 
raving and phrenzy to affirm, that 
a free people can be long governed 
by impotent terrors ; that millions 
will consent to be ruined by the 
corruptions of a few ; or that those 
few will join in their ruin any longer 
than the corruption lasts; that 
every day new and greater demands 
will rise upon the corruptors ; that 
no revenue, how great soever, will 
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feed the voraciousness of the cor- 
rupted ; and that every disappoint- 
ment will make them turn upon the 
oppressors of their country, and 
fall into its true interest and their 
own ; that there is no way in nature 
to preserve a revolution in govern- 
ment, but by making the people 
easy under it, and showing them 
their interest in it; and that cor- 
ruption, bribery and terrors will 
make no lasting friends, but infinite 
and implacable enemies; and that 
the best security of a prince among.t 
a free people, is the affections of 
his people, which they can always 
gain by making their interest his 
own, and by showing that all his 
views tend to their good. They 
will then, as they love themselves, 
love him, and defend him who loves 
them. Upon this faithful basis, his 
safety will be better established 
than upon the ambitious and varia- 
ble leaders of a few legions, who 
may be corrupted, disobliged, or 
surprised, and often have been so ; 
and hence great revolutions have 
been brought about, and great na- 
tions undone, only by the revolt of 
single regiments. 

Show a nation their interest, and 
they will certainly fall into it. A 
whole people can have no ambition 
but to be governed justly; and 
when they are so, the intrigues and 
dissatisfactions of particulars will 
fall upon their own heads. What 
has any of our former courts ever 
got by corruption, but to disaffect 
the people, and weaken themselves ¢ 
Let us now think of other methods, 
if it be only for the sake of the ex- 
periment. The ways of corruption 
have been tried long enough in 
past administrations. Let us try 
in this what public honesty will do ; 
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and not condemn it, before we have 
fully proved it and found it inef- 
fectual ; and it will be time enough 
to try other methods when this 
fails. 

That we must either receive the 
Pretender, or keep up great armies 
to keep him out, is frightful and 
unnatural language to English ears. 
It is an odd way of dealing with us, 
that of offering us, or forcing upon 
us, an alternative, where the side 
which they would recommend, is 
full as formidable as the side from 
which they would terrify us. If we 
be to be governed by armies, it is 
all one to us, whether they be Pro- 
testant or Popish armies ; the dis- 
tinction is ridiculous, like that be- 
tween a good and a bad tyranny. 
We see, in effect, that it is the power 
and arms of a country, that form 
and direct the religion of a country; 
and I have befpre shown that true 
religion cannot subsist where true 
liberty does not. It was chiefly, if 
not wholly King James’s usurped 
power, and his many forces, and 
not his being a Papist, that render- 
ed him dreadful to his people. Mili- 
tary governments are all alike ; nor 
does the liberty and property of 
the subject fare a bit the better or 
the worse, for the faith and opinion 
of the soldiery. Nor does an ar- 
bitrary Protestant prince use his 
people better that an arbitrary 
Popish prince; and we have seen 
both sorts of them changing the 
religion of their country according 
to their lust. 

They are, therefore, stupid poli- 
ticians who would derive advan- 
tages from a distinction which is 
manifestly without a difference. It 
is like, however, that they may im- 
prove in their subleties, and come, 
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in time, to distinguish between cor- 
rupt corruption and uncorrupt cor- 
ruption, between a good ill admin- 
istration and an ill good adminis- 
tration, between oppressive oppres- 
sion and unoppressive oppression, 
and between French dragooning 
and English dragooning ; for there 
is scarce any other new pitch of 
nonsense and contradiction left to 
such men in their reasonings upon 
public affairs, and in the part which 
they act in them. 

Of a piece with the rest, is the 
stupid cunning of some sort of 
statesmen, and practiced by most 
foreign courts, to blame the poor | 
people for the misery which they 
bring upon them. They say that 
they are extremely corrupt, and so 
keep them starving and enslaved by 
way of protection. They corrupt 
them by all manner of ways and in- 
ventions, and then reproach them 
for being corrupt. A whole nation 
cannot be bribed, and if its repre- 
sentatives are, it is not the fault, 
but the misfortune of the nation. 
And if the corrupt save themselves 
by corrupting others, the people 
who suffer by the corruption of 
both, are to be pitied and not 
abused. Nothing can .be more 
shameless and provoking, than to 
bring a nation by execrable frauds 
and extortions, against its daily 
protestations and remonstrances, 
into a miserable pass, and then 
father all those villanies upon the 
people who would have gladly 
hanged the authors of them. At 
Rome the whole people could be 
entertained, feasted and bribed ; 
but it is not so elsewhere, where the 
people are too numerous, and too 
far spread, to be debauched, cajoled 
and purchased ; andif any of their 
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leaders are, it is without the peo- 
ple’s consent. 

There is scarce such a thing un- 
der the sun as a corrupt people, 
where the government is uncorrupt; 
it is that, and that alone, which 
makes them so; and to calumniate 
them for what they do not seek, but 
suffer by, is as great impudence, as 
‘it would be to knock a man down 
and then rail at him for hurting 
himself. In what instances do the 
people of any country in the world 
throw away their money by mil- 
lions, unless by trusting it to those 
who do so? Where do the people 
send great fleets, at a great charge, 
to be frozen up in one climale, or 
to be eaten out by worms in anoth- 
er, unless for their trade and ad- 
vantage? Where do the people en- 
ter into mad wars against their in- 
terest, or, after victorious ones, 
make peace, without stipulating for 

. one new advantage for themselves ; 
but on the contrary,.pay the enemy 
for having beaten them? Where 
do the people plant colonies or 
purchase provinces, at a vast ex- 
pense, without reaping, or expect- 
ing to reap, one farthing from them, 
and yet still defend them at a fur- 
ther expense? Where do the peo- 
ple make distracted bargains, to 
get imaginary millions, and after 
having lost by such bargains almost 
all the real millions which they had, 
yet give more millions to get rid of 
them? What wise or dutiful peo- 
ple consent to be without the influ- 
ence of the presence of their prince, 
and of his virtues, or of those of 
his family, who are to come after 
him? No, these things are never 
done by any people; but wherever 
they are done, they are done with- 
out their consent ; and yet all these 
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things have been done in former 
ages, and in neighboring king- 
doms. 

For such guilty and corrupt men, 
therefore, to charge the people with 
corruption, whom either they have 
corrupted, or cannot corrupt, and, 
having brought great misery upon 
them, to threaten them with more, 
is, in effect, to tell them plainly, 
‘Gentlemen, we have used you very 
ill, for which you who are innocent 
of it, are to blame; we, therefore, 
find it necessary, for your good, to 
use you no betier, or rather worse ; 
and if you will not accept of this 
our kindness, which, however, we 
will force upon you, if we can, we 
will give you up into the terrible 
hands of Raw-head and Bloody- 
bones ; who, being yourenemy, may 
do you as much mischief as we, who 
are your friends, have done you.” 
I appeal to common sense, whether 
this be not the sum of such threats 
and reasonings in their native 
colors. 

The partizans of Oliver Cromwell, 
when he was meditating tyranny 
over the three nations, gave out, 
that it was the only expedient to 
balance factions, and to keep out 
Charles Stuart; and so they did 
worse things to keep him out, than 
he could have done if they had let 
him in. And, after the king’s re- 
storation, when there was an at- 
tempt made to make him absolute, 
by enabling him to raise money 
withcut Parliament (an attempt 
which every courtier, except Lord 
Clarendon, came into), it was al- 
leged to be the only expedient to 
keep the nation from falling back 
into a commonwealth ; as if any 
commonwealth on earth were not 
better than any absolute monarchy: 
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His courtiers foresaw, that by their 
mad and extravagant measures, 
they should make the nation mad, 
and were willing to save themselves 
by the final destruction of the na- 
tion. They, therefore, employed 
their creatures to whisper abroad 
stupid and villainous reasons, why 
people should be content to be 
finally undone, lest something not 
near so bad should befall them. 

Those who have, by abusing a na- 
tion, forfeited its affections, will 
never be for trusting a people, who, 
they know, justly detest them ; but 
having procured their aversion and 
enmity, will be fortifying them- 
selves against it by all proper ways; 
and the ways of corruption, depre- 
dation and force, being the only 
proper ones, they will not fail to 
be practiced ; and those who prac- 
tice them, when they can no longer 
deny them, will be finding reasons 
to justify them ; and, because they 
dare not avow the true reasons, they 
must find such false ones as are 
most likely to amuse and terrify ; 
and hence so much nonsense and 
improbability uttered in that reign, 
and sometimes since, to vindicate 
guilty men, and vilify an innocent 
people, who were so extravagantly 
fond of that prince, that their liber- 
ties were almost gone, before they 
would believe them in danger. 

It is as certain, that King James 
II. wanted no army to help him to 
preserve the Constitution, nor to 
reconcile the people to their own 
interest ; but, as he intended to 
invade and destroy both, nothing 
but corruption and a standing army 
could enable him to do it; and, 
thank God, even his army failed 
him, when he brought in Irish 
troops to help them. This, there- 
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fore, was his true design ; but his 
pretences were very different. He 
pleaded the necessity of his affairs, 
nay, of public affairs ; and of keep- 
ing up a good standing force to 
preserve his kingdoms, forsooth, 
from insults at home and from 
abroad. This was the bait; but 
his people, who had no longer any 
faith in him, and to whom the hook 
appeared threatening and bare, 
would ‘not believe him, nor swallow 
it ; and if they were jealous of him, 
restless under him, and ready to 
rise against him, he gave them suf- 
ficent cause. He was under no 
hardship nor necessity but what he 
created to himself ; nor did his peo- 
ple withdraw their affections from 
him, till he had withdrawn his right 
to those affections. Those who 
have used you ill, will never forgive 
you ; and it is no new thing wan- 
tonly to make an enemy, and then 
to calumniate and destroy him for 
being so. 

When people, through continual 
ill usage, grow weary of their pre- 
sent ill condition, they will be so 
far froma being frightened with a 
change, that they will wish for one ; 
and instead of terrifying them, by 
threatening them with one, you do 
but please them, even in instances 
where they have no reason to be 
pleased. Make them happy, and 
they will dread any change; but 
while they are ill used, they will not 
fear the worst. The authors of 
public misery and plunder may | 
seek their own safety in general 
desolation ; but, to the people noth- 
ing can be worse than ruin, from 
what hand soever it comes. A 
Protestant musket kills as sure as 
a Popish one; and an oppressor is 
an oppressor, to whatever church 
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he belongs. The sword and the 
gun are of every church, and so are 
the instruments of oppression. The 
late directors were all staunch Pro- 
testants, and Cromwell had a vio- 
lent aversion to Popery. 

We are, doubtless, under great 
necessities in our present circum- 
stances; but to increase them in 
order to cure them, would be a pre- 
posterous remedy, worthy only of 
them who brought them upon us ; 
and who, if they had common 
shame in them, would conceal, as 
far as they could, under silence, the 
heavy evils, which, though they lie 
upon every man’s slioulders, yet lie 
only at the doors of a few. The 
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plea of necessity, if it can be taken, 
will justify any mischief, and the 
worst mischiefs. Private necessity 
makes men thieves and robbers, 
but public necessity requires that 
robbers of all sizes should be hang- 
ed. Public necessity, therefore, and 
the necessity of such pedant poli- 
ticians, are different and opposite 
things. There is no doubt but men 


guilty of great crimes would be glad 
of an enormous power to proteci 
them in the greatest, and then tell 
us that there is a necessity for it. 
Those against whom justice is arm- 
ed will ever talk thus, and ever 
think it necessary to disarm her. 
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ARE WE A FREE PEOPLE? 


A Free people!—weren’t all men 
born free and equal?—haven’t we 
the 4th of July and the Declaration 
of Independeace?—and isn’t the 
pen still preserved with which “the 
great and good Abraham Lincoln” 
signed the “Emancipation Procla- 
mation?” Aren’t we untrammeled 
by law and Constitution, those swad- 
dling bands that prevented the free 
play of the infant limbs of young 
America? Aren’t we even impeach- 
ing the President for daring to ex- 
ercise his Constitutional rights? 
Haven’t we done away with the 
sophi:ms in regard to right, and re- 
turned to the simplicity of pristine 
times, when might made right? A 
free people! It is true there are 
certain southern territories, calling 
themselves States, that can’t quite 
see that they are free ; but they are 
conquered territories, and we are 
free to do as we please with them. 


Let a few old fogies of the North 
talk with them of State Rights; but 
while we are riding rough-shod over 
these conquered territories, we are 
at the sugges.ion of old “ King’ 
Lear,” shoeing “a troop of horse 
with felt,” with which we will steal 
upon Pennsylvania, New York, Con- 
necticut, &c., &c., and trample the 
State Rights out of them. Thus 
boasts the Mongrel; and if his 
boast is not made good, if this nine- 
teenth century does not go back 
and join the long procession of the 
dark ages, if it is saved to march 
“foremost in the files of time,” it 
will be owing to the Democratic 
party of the United States, (not 
territories.) Yet our opponents 
taunt us with being behind the 
times ; why we are as far ahead of 
these swaggerers as the principles 
of 1776 and 1787 are ahead of those 
of the Mongrel party of 1868. 
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Are we a free people? Aren’t we 
diverging farther and farther from 
freedom, as we diverge from law and 
the Constitution? You have, per- 
haps, read that sweet poem of Jean 
Ingelow's, “Divided.” Two lovers 
are walking together in the morn- 
ing ; one st-ps over a narrow rill. 
As they walk and talk, the rill be- 
comes a brook—then the brook 
widens into a creek, while still they 
hold sweet converse together, the 
creek is lost in a river—all sweet 
converse is over ; each looks at the 
lessening form of the other with 
vain yearning for reunion, till the 
river expands into a bay. Thus 


Liberty and Young America started 
out hand in hand one bright morn- 
ing ; but in the fullness of life and 
pride of his youth, he grew frisky 
and leaped over a little rill, a mere 


line, it seemed, of no account what- 
ever ; but it was a boundary line, on 
the other side of which he could not 
walk and join hands witi Liberty. 
Farther and farther is he diverging 
from his companion ; soon his in- 
tercourse with her will be limited to 
shouting her name, “Liberty, Lib- 
erty ;” a shout that will be unheard 
across the hoarre-voiced waters of 
the bay, whitened with many a fo- 
reign sail, and gay with many a fo- 
reign flag. Fool that he is, let him 
return to Liberty, she cannot go 
over to him ; yet no tender feet are 
hers ; will he but join hands with 
her, she will go with h m over steep 
mountains and sharp rocks, through 
thorny, stony paths, on through 
pleasant shades and green pastures, 
as heretofore. 

To drop the allegory, we must re- 
turn to the old Democratic princi- 
ples, to the Law and Constitution, 
State Rights, Liberty; we must 
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leave despotism, miscegenation, re- 
publicanism—falsely so called. I 
would that white men would assert 
their manhood, their God-given su- 
periority; if they suffer themselves 
to be enslaved, no “Emancipation 
Proclamation” will restore them to 
freedom. Let them arouse, be 
brave; liberty is just as sweet, as de- 
sirable as ever ; but 

**None but the brave, none but the brave, 


none but the brave 
Deserve the fair.” 


I would that we might erase from 
our sands the foot-print of despot- 
ism, before i: harden into rock, and 
our country forever bear the foul 
impress. 

My friends, this is no false alarm, 
no mere electioneering cry; our 
country must be a wreck or a con- 
solidated despotism, if the Republi- 
can party much longer remain ihe 
dominant party. Look the matter 
fairly in the face; look at the utter 
disregard to our charter of freedom, 
the Constitution ; at the apotheosis 
of that truest of representatives of 
despotic anarchy, Abraham Lincoln; 
at the military misrule of sovereign 
States; at the di-franchisement of 
white men. All this talk about con- 
quered territories is mere bosh. If 
the southern States are not among 
the United States, then they suc- 
ceeded in their attempt at s. cession; 
and all this jubilee over the surren- 
der of Lee, is but “sound and fury, 
signifying nothing” I do not be- 
lieve that there is an intelligent 
Mongrel that thinks them conquered 
territories. No, the treating of them 
as such is but the initial step to- 
wards that consolidated desp>tism 
for which the Mongrels have been 
so long clamoring. 

Sovonona. 
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A Mernopist clergyman, who possesses sense and patriotism far beyond 
@ majority of his cloth, sends us the following verses, which he says a bro- 
ther clergyman in New Jer ey not long since sung in a religious meeting, 
to the great edification of the white brothers and sisters. It discloses the 
kind of machinery with which the people are to be “educated” into the 
ways of negro suffrage : 


Bress de Lord, we sees salbaticn, 
Hebben’s doors are open wide ; 
Dere de late love ob de nation 
Singing songs ob ’mencipation, 
Calls de brack folks to his side, 
Bress de Lord, ha!lelewyah ! 
Calls de brack folks to his side, 


**Come up yeah !” dat’s wot he’s saying, 

White folks takes the seats below ; 
Brack folks golden harps are playing, 
Nothing else to do but praying, 

All dere sins washed white as snow, 
Bress de Lord, hallelewyah ! 

Ali de.e sins washed white as snow. 


See de debbil way off yonder, 
Red-hot pitchforks in his paws ; 

Like a fiery saiamander, 

Soon he'll catch that blamed old gander, 
Abram jousing in his paws ; 

Bress de Lord, hallelewyah ! 
Jousing in de debbel’s claws. 


We's a-gwine up to Zion, 
Up to Zion’s hill, hurrah! 

Debbels like a roarin’ lion, 

Gets de Souf, you may bet high on, 
Dat catastrofy—yes, sah ! 

Bress de Lord, hallelewyah ! 
Hallelewyah ! yah! yah! yah} 
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In the city of Petersburg, a few 
days before Christmas, 1960, a se- 
cession pole and flag were raised at 
the corner of Bollingbrook and Syca- 
more streets. There had been a de- 
lay in its erection owing to the small 
number that were willing to assist. 
But at length the leader of the par- 
ty, Roger A. Pryor, had the plea- 
sure of seeing a field of blue, with 
an immense “lone star,” waving in 
the breeze. Its few friends gave a 
heart-felt cheer; but a derisive shout 
went up from the crowd. This very 
crowd, a few months afterwards, 
sang with a will, “Hurrah for the 
Bonnie Blue Flag, that bears the 
Single Star.” Many of these scorn- 
ful shouters gave their blood for 
that flag ; others live to see the pre- 
sent suppression of the “irrepressi- 
ble conflict.” 

Four or five men, with a large 
placard in front of their hats, bear- 
ing the motto, “ Union,” marched 
in single file up Sycamore st., halt- 
ed, and ordered the disunionists to 
take down that blue rag; bade the 
band play Yankee Doodie ; assured 
the people that the Union would be 
saved. They marched back with 
majestic steps; an applauding shout 
greeted this burlesque. The “ stars 
and stripes” were now displayed 
from the lower end of Bollingbrook. 
The poor secession pole had but a 
short existence. Some one of its 
numerous enemies sawed it down 
one night. When the secessionists 
found their flag prostrate in the 


dust, they declared that if their flag 
was not allowed to stand, they 
would wade in blood to their knees 
to pull down the Union flag. The 
Union*pariy was equally determined 
that the “Bonnie Blue” should not 
flutter in their streets again. Under 
these circumstances, the Mayor ad- 
vised that no flag be displayed. The 
old flag was pulled down with reve- 
rence. Petersburg, like Governor 
Letcher, stood by the Virginia Con- 
vention. That Convention, doubt- 
less, would be standing yet, but for 
Pryor’s hint to move the venerable 
The 


body by a dose of gunpowder. 
dose was administered, and had the 
desired effect. 

April 12, 1861, Petersburg was a 
blaze of excitement. The Union 
men of yesterday were fire-eaters 


to-day. The Baltimore riot added 
to the inflammatory feeling of the 
people. The cail for Virginia’s quota 
of men to coerce a sister State filled 
the measure of indignation. Youth 
and gray hairs sprang to their sad- 
dles, and hastened to the battlefield. 
Maid and matron plied their needie 
day and night, to clothe the volun- 
teer. Wealth held open her hands. 
The poor housewife, of her two 
blankets, gave one to the soldier. 
Thus, was the local birth of seces- 
sion. It has passed through blood 
and famine ; has been subjugated. 
Its enemies protest that it still lives, 
a kind of political eunuch whom it 
is dangerous to reconstruct. 

The war was now fairly begun. 
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The frequent passage of large bodies 
of troops added to the novel ap- 
pearance of the city. The volun- 
teer of the South was an army of 
exultant heroes. By the fire of in- 
spiration, they were conquerors be- 
fore a battle ; victory was but the 
record. During the first year, bri- 
gades of these patriot-soldiers march- 
ed down the streets, amid cheers, 
bright smiles, and waving ’kerchiefs, 
their bayonets loaded with boquets, 
their stomachs with bon-bons. But, 
alas! as months stretched into years, 
there was somebody conscripted be- 
sides patriots. There was an alloy 
in the pure metal of the army. 
There was an amalgamation else- 
where. Divisions were no longer 


feasted by the citizens, and brigades 
could march uncheered down the 
streets. Boquets were forgotten ; 
as for bon-bons, no one had any. 


It was remarked: “What a dust 
these marching soldiers make.” 
These soldiers, hungry and weary, 
wondered if this was the romance 
of war; and if these were the peo- 
ple for whom they were fighting. 

Yet, there was among us many 
hearts of fine gold. There were men 
who never forgot the poor soldier ; 
there were women who gave their last 
loaf to the hungry soldier, trusting 
to the God of mercy to feed their 
little ones. But the great mass of 
troops was necessarily left to the 
mercy of a straightened commissary. 
If a soldier’s patriotism failed him, 
he had not much left but a Graham 
hard-tack. 

The ladies of Petersburg were ever 
noted for their beauty, and they 
were never so pretty as during the 
war. Believing themselves to be 
the mothers, sisters, wives, and 
sweethearts of heroes, added a sub- 
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limity to their countenances. They 
waited in hospitals with great: devo- 
tion, out of destitution, they offered 
hospitality to refugees, and cheer- 
fully met every privation. Let the 
prejudiced consider how sacred to 
these women was the cause to which 
they sacrificed, and even they will 
find nothing but loveliness in their 
character. Three objects only ex- 
cited their hatred, viz., speculators, 
deserters, and Yankees. Readers, 
should Petersburg ladies ever visit 
you, never offer them thin soup, or 
stews. Remember that for four 
years a small piece of meat had 
to go a long way. Even Aunt 
Hannah gets sick at the mention of 
black-eyed peas. 

The speculators of Petersburg 
consisted of sinners and saints, (so- 
called.) They had no respec. for 
God or man, and held close com- 
munion (a la Baptist,) with the de- 
vil. Tey themselves had no idea 
at night to what pitch their audacity 
might rise by morning. Price an 
art cle of merchandize, try at next 
door for a more desirable quaiity ; 
being disappointed, return. These 
wonderful men would look you in 
the face, and demand an advance of 
twenty per cent. on former price. 
They withheld stores from the suf- 
fering people for higher prices, when 
calico was fifty dollars a yard, bacon 
twenty-five, and sugar twenty-two 
dollars a pound ; and flour from se- 
ven hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars per barrel. 

A crowd of famishing women sup- 
plicated a portly brother of an or- 
thodox church. to sell them corn. 
“My dear friends,” he answered, “I 
pity you, my heart bleeds for you. 
Had I a single bushel, I would not 
sell it, but cheerfully give it to you.” 
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He wiped his dry eyes with a mourn- 
ful flourish. 

“Lord have mercy,” said Aunt 
Hannah, “I seed it in his up-stairs 
this morning. The corn, the bacon, 
the sugar, is hided away till the jists 
is done ready to break. While he 
waits for the big prices, suppose the 
Lord Jesus say, ‘ Thou fool!’” 

Aunt Hannah believes in her old 
mistress, and mourns for her young 
master, who was shot at Malvern 
Hill. The school-marms call her a 
“secesh nigger,” and she returns 
the compliment of “ white-nigger 
trash.” She moralizes now that the 
“Union folks” are here, “I’se 4 nig- 
ger, and can’t see much no how. 
But if Master Jeff had strung all 
them speckerlaters up to ‘sour ap- 
ple trees,’ and declared that Confed 
money was good as gold, and made 
folks took it, and told all the shop- 
keepers what to ax for their things, 
he mout be riding a war-horse in 
Dixie now, or had the Yankees done 
whipped.” 

The prices to which southern spe- 
culators raised the necessaries of 
life, did as much to break down 
Johnnie Reb as did the Union arms. 
Uncle Sam, out of gratitude, ought 
to grant them pensions. Peters- 
burg, especially, recommends her 
speculators as worthy candidates for 
his bounty. 

The pie-women were quite an in- 
stitution. They were generally free 
negroes. When assembled in groups 
to go the camps, they formed quite 
a street-picture ; their heads bound 
in tawdry handkerchiefs, and sur- 
mounted with trays of steaming 
pies. These trays were real cornu- 
copias. No matter how great the 
scarcity, they were always filled. 

These soldiers had good appetites, 
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or they might have analyzed these 
pies. Moreover, they were grateful 
and poetical. They composed a song 
called, ‘Pies within the Trenches.” 
When rations were short, next to 
their sweetheart’s face, they had ra- 
ther see the black ones, under a 
loaded tray. These women had 
their pet regiments. They ap- 
proached strange troops with some 
care, throwing out skirmishers. They 
might find a good market, or their 
pies might be seized and confiscated. 
One of them said : 

“The Tiger boys was wust of all. 
They charged on us, shouting, ‘yi- 
yi! yi-yil’ They stole our pies and 
kicked away our plates. Then we 
was done ruined, ‘case plates was 
scarce, and you could hold two dol- 
lars’ worth of lard on your finger.” 

When the city was besieged, and 
these women were driven from the 
lines by the rage of battle, the citi- 
zens would hail : 

“Aunty, where are the Yanks 
now ?” 

“Right round vonder.” 

“T don’t believe it. You just want 
them there.” 

Another would answer : 

“ Mistress, our boys has done 
drove them back.” 

“God bless you, Aunty, that is 
the truth.” 

Slaves were property. Their mas- 
ters kept careful eyes on them, but 
the free negro felt the rigor of the 
war. The men were impressed to 
work on the fortifications ; scores 
have never returned. It is unknown 
whether they are “ fallen heroes,” 
or deserters to Uncle Sam. The 
women were impressed to wait in 
the hospitals, and gather fodder and 
wire-gracs for the cavalry. They 
were kindly treated in the hospitals, 
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but often suffered severely while 
gathering forage. They were very 
promptly paid by the government. 
The seizure of thése women was pa- 
thetic and ridiculous. Such scream- 
ing and hiding. One hour manu- 
factured more sick, lame, and de- 
formed negro women than the city 
ever saw before. 

Aunt Hannah said: “Their hid- 
ing warn’t no sort of use ; the ‘leece 
was woser after them than cats af- 
ter mice.” 

Ninth of June, 1864, Gen. Kautz 
approached the city, drove in the 
militia, got in sight of the Reser 
voir, close by which Captain Gra- 
ham had just wheeled his guns in 
line, and opened fire on the intru- 
der. 

“What fort is that?” asked 
Kautz. , 

“ Water,” answered a negro. 


The General of Successful Ap- 


proaches ordered a retreat. Fuzi- 
tives ran through the streets shout- 
ing, “The militia is cut to pieces— 
the Yankees are on us!” The 
shrieks of the women and children, 
the clangor of the alarm bells, min- 
gled their din with the boom of Gra- 
ham’s guns, and the answering roar 
of Kautz’s. The panic-stricken, the 
wounded and dead, and arriving 
troops, crowded the streets. Toadd 
to the horror, terrible but untrue 
stories were circulated that the ene- 
my was mutilating the dead. Many 
‘of the best citizens were prisoners, 
wounded or slain. A woman said: 
“My neighbors were in so much 
grief, they forgot me. How endless 
seemed that night, as I sat alone 
with my dead husband, the discord- 
ant revelry of drunken negroes jar- 
ring on my ears.” 
Aunt Hannah says : 
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“Grant throde the shells, Grant 
made the soldiers burrow like moles, 
Grant cut the railroads, and e’en a- 
most starved us; Grant made Lee 
vaxinate the city for his Yankees— 
and after all, Petersburg never was 
as feared of him as she was of that 
Dutchman what run away from the 
water-works. I think, old Missie, 
how ther’d orter be a monument on 
Reservoir Hill.” 

“For whom, Aunty—Kautz, Gra- 
ham, or the Reservoir?” 

“Well, Missie, we’s all ruined, 
and times is sorter hard, I reckon 
it would be saviner to put it up for 
all three ; lump it, like.” 

The people of Petersburz believed 
that their dity had been but slightly 
fortified, thatit might be a trap to 
the Army of the Potomac—that 
the advantages of nature were so 
entirely in favor of the defenders, 
that an attempt to approach would 
prove the destruction of the assail- 
ants. They believed there would 
be an approach, and a victory to the 
southern arms. A Virginia worm- 
fence was placed across the gap 
where Gen. Kautz rode through the* 
breastwork (!) and the citizens quiét- 
ly awaited the future. 

When Gen. Grant was spoken of, 
a nice old doctor who wore goggles, 
said : 

“A man of one idea is danger- 
ous.” 

No one else saw the danger, be- 
cause no one else wore soggles. 

Grant’s army approached the de- 
fences. The city shook with the 
roar of battle. The yells of both 
parties were distinctly heard in 
town. On June 23 shells began to 
fall in the city. Some dwelling- 
houses had been struck; six shell 
had passed through the South Caro- 
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lina Hospital, in which were a num- 
ber of sick prisoners. The shelling 
now became so fierce that many fled 
for their lives. Costly mansions and 
humble tenements were left with 
unclosed doors. The city, crowded 
with refugees, poured out a tide of 
terror-stricken women and children. 
Orowded in miserable tents or rude- 
ly-constructed arbors, stinted for 
food, sick from exposure, their suf- 
ferings were great. 

Many a matron, maid, and child, 
found a grave just “‘ beyond range.” 
Some preferred remaining at home, 
others were unable to flee. A mo- 
ther said, “My God! can I ever for- 
get those days and nights? My 
husband was taken prisoner by 
Kautz. My twins were not a week 
old. Myself and the other four 
children were entirsly dependent on 


the few remaining neighbors for 
food. When the terrible shell would 
come screeching over the house, the 
little ones would cower under the 
bed, pale and trembling, or scream- 


ing with jright. Poor little ones! 
fatherless for aught I knew, suffer= 

eing for a mother’s care. Out of the 
f@llness of a mother’s love, I prayed 
to God to take to His own bosom 
‘the two innocents who had just weak- 
ened on such a world of woe. He 
heard my prayer.” 

During the intervals of shelling, 
beasts of prey, in human form, crept 
from their dens and committed dar- 
ing robberies. 

Bollingbrook street was soon a 
wreck. The shell angrily swept the 
street from end to end, asif trying to 
wipe out the insult offered Uncle 
Sam by the secessionists in planting 
the “Bonnie Blue” there. Lombard 
was not much better treated. 

The Gas-House was a target for 
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especial fury. It was unwindowed, 
unroofed, and nearly unwalled. It 
was a Sumter, and managed to con- 
vert its ruins into strength, and still 
throw out a little rebel light. 

The citizens remaining in the city 
had become accustomed to the shell- 
ing. Those in the safe part, now 
snoozed undisturbed, though a stray 
shell fell close by. But one July 
morning thes heavy sleepers sprang 
from their beds. Oh! the horrible 
prolonged roar to which the quaking, 
earth respunded! It was the explo- 
sion of the Great Burnside Mine. 
The excitement was intense, but of 
short duration. It was sufficient to 
tranquilize the peo; le to know that 
their own Mahone and his boys were 
watching the gap- 

The Federals were quickly driven 
back. The wounded were carried 
to the New Market House for surgi- 
cal attendance. Where those fine 
cantaloupes are to-day, hands, arms, 
feet, and legs, have been piled. We 
ery Union and Peace. But can the 
Petersburgers ever forget they eat 
meat from the benches that have 
flowed with the blood of their peo- 
ple — their slaughtered people ? 
slaughtered by a treacherous mine, 
sprung at an hour when the garri- 
son would be sleeping. New Mar- 
ket of Petersburg, to a stranger, is 
a simple house, through which a 
busy people tramp to feed an eating 
city. To the citizens it isa sacred 
temple in which they have witnessed 
a sacrifice of blood. 

Late in September there was a lull 
in the shelling. The people began 
returning to their homes. Bomb- 
proofs were in every garden. When 
the Boys in Blue would send a few 
forty-two-pounders, to help repair 
the Union, the women and children 
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would scramble for the bomb-proofs. 
It was not exactly pleasant to jump 
out of bed on a cold winter’s night, 
and through darkness and sleet 
stumble to a bomb-proof. But it 
was much better than lying still, and 
fearing one’s head might be found 
missing. 

Winter bound Mars in frosty 
chains, but was utterly unakje to do 
anything with that little god, Cupid. 
Here were bevies of fair women, and 
an army of brave soldiers. They 
were blockaded and besieged. These 
ingenious young people laughed at 
hard times, and adapted themselves 
to circumstances. They voted re- 
freshments vulgar, and “starvation 
parties” became the rage. 

The blockade-runners contributed 
to the ladies’ wardrobes, and when 
left to her own taste, a southern wo- 
man is always elegant. These ever- 
to-be-envied women flirted with his- 
toric heroes, chatted with states- 
men, danced with major-generals, 
and mounted on fiery steeds, chal- 
lenged cavalry officers to a trial of 
horsemanship. Had you told them 
that Petersberg would ever surren- 
der, they would have thought you 
sillier than chicken-little, who mis- 
took the rose-leaf for the sky fall- 
ing. 

This was the stage bright with 
foot-lights ; we will look behind the 
scenes. Rations had been issued to 
the destitute, a soup-house was in 
operation, yet there was very much 
suffering. Fuel and food were 
scarce. The quantity to be sold to 
individuais was restricted by law. 
The benefit resulting from this law 
was, that the rich man bought his 
individual share so often, that when 
the poor man had money, there was 
often nothing in the market. The 
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currency was so depreciated that 
people said, “we carry our money 
in our baskets, and bring home our 
marketing in our pockets.” 

There was a cliss of patriots, 
whose patriotism was just pocket 
deep. To this class, the suffering 
soldier, the poor widow and orphan, 
were so many Lazaruses stretched 
at their gates. Dives got so stingy, 
living in a blockaded country, that 
he licked up the crumbs himself. But 
others, both men and women, ad- 
ministered to the wants of the des- 
titute with noble fidelity ; but scar- 
city crippled the hands of the gene- 
rous. 

The soldiers saw the speculators 
wrapped in, pomp, sitting at home 
in ease, while they lay in the trench- 
es, suffering with cold and hunger. 
They became disheartened. Some 
of these miserable men had not 
heard from home in years. Others 
knew their wives and children to be 
starving, yet their stalwart arms 
could not lift the burden, nor their 
despairing lips whisper a word of 
hope. These men who saw nothing 
but woe, would snatch at a fleeting 
joy. These improvident men would 
sell their hats fora warm ash-cake, 
and their shoes for a drink of bran- 
dy. They never dreamed they had 
done a foolish thing when they stood 
on picket duty in the snow, with 
bare head and feet. 

They marked the massing of the 
Federal forces, they knew the deter- 
mination of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment to fight on. They saw 
nothing before them but suffering 
and death. They deserted by thou- 
sands. Not that they did not want 
the South to win—not that they 
loved the foe better than they who 
made a stand in the last reacheu 
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ditch, but simply this—their faith 
was dead ! 

The citizens had no idea to what 
an extent desertion was going on. 
Many stores had a good supply of 
goods. This, with the delivery of 
army supplies, the winding of wagon 
trains through the streets, the pa- 
rade of the military, gave a deceit- 
ful air of prosperity to the city. 
Negroes were sold very late, others 
sent to places of security still later. 
A sale of real estate was effected for 
Confederate scrip, as late as March 
20, 1865. After the fall of the Boy- 
den Road, many became despond- 
ent. The most prudent merchants 
quietly commenced secreting goods 
in their dwellings. Others believed 
the city entirely safe. Their faith 
in Gen. Lee was unabated. They 
believed Uncle Bobbie, as they fond- 


ly called him, would yet drive the 
Yankees back—believed it with the 
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smoke of the burning government 
stores blinding their eyes, and their 
idol general far away, so quietly had 
the retreat been conducted. 

On the Sabbath night of the 
evacuation, Aunt Hannah offered 
ten dollars, 'he usual price, for two 
tallow candles. The shopman re- 
fused, and added, “ Ail the Confed- 
erate m@mey in the city can’t buy a 
tallow candle of me to-nigh'.” 

“ Missie,” said she, “in my most 
humble ‘pinion, General Grant has 
mighty near inched hisself clean 
round, and flopped that wing, what 
they has been talking about, into 
the Appermatux River. I think it 
comes us all as Christians, to put 
on our ban-box "havior, and say our 
prayers.” 

An ardent States-rights man said, 
*“T could not, I would not believe it, 
till I saw the d—ls in their blue 
coats coming over the breastworks.” 
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(Composed in anticipation of a Democratic triumph, and suggested by the 
speech of the Hon. A. H. Hil, delivered in Atlanta, Ga., on the 23rd of 


July, 1868.) 


EQUAL STATES ””»—‘ WHITE SUPREMACY.” 


Yea, ring, ring forth the mighty truth once more, 
Till all shall hear it! Lo! we suffered long, 

But palsy grasps the tottering limbs of wrona, 
And the red waves of rapine cease to roar ! 

Look out, O patriot hearts! our night is o’er. 
Behold, where wreathed in mists of snow-white fleece, 
Dawns freedom’s Eden, glad with living peace, 
Deep set in stormless seas, from shore to shore, 
O ! day-spring of our late-found liberty, 

Thy magic sun evokes at once the past 

And future glories, fusing both in light ; 

There burns the fame oi each dead hero-knight, 
Sublimely steadtast, whiie the zrand To BE 

Doth shine beyond—an empire bright and vast ! 


« Copse Hill,” Ga., Aug. 30, 1868. 


Pavt H. Hayng, 
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[‘‘ Thlecathcha,” or the ‘Broken Arrow,” 
was the name of a district, or precinct of 
country, some forty years ago, among the 
Muscoghees of Georgia. It was also one 
of the names borne by the once celebrated 
Indian chief, or half-breed warrior, known 
better among the people of the United 
States as General William Mackintosh. 
Mackintosh sided with the peace party of 
the nation when the war party, or ‘‘ Red 
Sticks,” proposed to make war upon the 
whites ; and when the war was precipi- 
tated by the young warriors, and the hatch- 
et was taken up, Mackintosh rallied a por- 
tion of th. nation, and allied himself with 
the whole forces under Jackson, rising to 
command; and doing good service under 
the flag of the United States. Subsequent- 
ly, when peace was restored, it became ne- 
cessary, in order to secure its continuance, 
that the Muscoghees should make a cession 
of their lands, and proceed further West. 
Mackintosh, still in the interest of the 
whites, favored the cession, for which he 
was denounced by the young chiefs, and 
many of the old ones, who were jealous of 
his superior influence; both with the red 
men and the white. A party of some three 
hundre warriors, led by Menawe, the 
Mad Wolf, and other chiefs, calling them- 
selves ‘‘Law-menders,” undertook the 
punishment 0: this powerul ‘‘Law-break- 
err.” They surrounded his plantation re- 
sidence near Cowetah, in the night, and 
summoned him to surrender. Mackintosh 


threw on his hunting-shirt, seized his rifle 

and fearlessly presenting himself at the 
entrance of the dwelling, was about to ad- 
dress his assailants ; but the rival chiefs 
well knew his eloquence of speech, and 
feared its effect upon their followers. Pe- 
fore he could utter a sentence, he was shot 
through the head by “ Mad Wolf,” a fierce 
warrior and vindictive personal enemy of 
Mackintosh. He, as he fired, shouted to 
his victim to prepare to die by the law, 
which he had himself made as well as vio- 
lated. This law, solemnly made in coun- 
cil, where Mackintosh was one of the 
chiefs, sacredly pledged them all, under 
the penalty of death, to make no iurther 
cession. of the lands of the nation. He 
died accordingly by the law. His sympa- 
thies were, no doubt, mors certainly with 
the white than with the red men, as his 
genius was undoubtedly derived mostly 
from his Scotch fathers. Chilly Mackin- 
tosh, his son, with a considerable part of 
the nation, was compelled to emigrate and 
separate the Mackintosh faction from the 
great body of the people. The poem 
which follows, is designed to illustrate 
these events; the writer having passed 
through the Muscoghee country, and the 
immediate vicinity of Cowetah, within a 
week after the assassination of Mackintosh, 
when the excitement was still very great 
and lively, and when all the part culars «f 
the event were fresh in the mouths of all 
parties. } 


It was a voice ot wail, and yet a song— 

Such song as wells from soul of bitterness, 

That finds no adequate voice in common speech, 
And yet must speak ; and from its agony 


Draws its best music. 


Through the forest rang 
Phat strange, sad chaunt—that might have been despair, 
But that exulting memories of old days 
Blent pride with agony ; and lifted up 
The spirit, through its sorrows, into Hope ! 
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Look through the pines, where, droopingly, they wind, 
In sad procession, gloomy as the waste, 

Whose shades primeval shroud them as they go— 

A thousand warriors of the wild, strong men, 

Lithe and well sinew'd; but with drooping gait, 

As of the falcon wounded in the wing ; 

Yet, with a fiery glare in each dark eye 

Dilating, that looks battle to the last, 

And asks for grand revenges. 


By the side 
Of each stern warrior, see, a woman glides, 
S:owly as sadly ; yet, with foot as firm 
As if the ancient plain o’er which she treads 
Might yet be called her own, On- hand conducts 
A boy, with bended bow within his grasp, 
The little shaft made ready on the string, 
As if for mimic battle. On her back 
She bears a muffled infant, whose black eyes 
Peer o’er her shoulder—lively, full of light, 
As curious of the progress, ull unknown. 


§\\journey on the melancholy group ; 

Lng, winding trains ; peoples of several tribes ; 
The tragments of a nation torn with stripes, 

And now divided ; sunder’d, cut in twain 

By subtlety, and the treacherous arts of men, 
Who, in the guise of Christian love and peace, 
Brought poison to the camps of the wild race, 
And drug’d their veins with poisons born of hell, 


They skirt the hill ; they wind throughout the plain 
And now they crowd together, in a cirque, 

Around a gloomy realm—a mystic band, 

Sacred to ancient memories, and the dead 

Of the lost ages of long centuries. 


*Tis the performance of a sacred rite, 

Ere yet they take their way from the old homes, 
To seek, in exile, for a strange abode, 
Unnatural, and never to persuxde 

The old affections of the birthplace born, 

To any living exercise of Hope. 


That wailing chaunt, that pauses and subsic:z, 

To find renewal, most irregulur; _ 

Discordant, passionate, wild, yet still subdued, 

As, in obedience to the moment mood, 

Now rises into diapason deep, 

As if the gathering eagles of the rocks, 

Because of some dark destiny, that made 

Their rocky realm a dread, and doomed their flight 
O’er unknown tracts of ocean, 
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Never a tear 
Sweils in the great eyes of the warrior men ; 
Nor do the women weep, how e’er they wail ! 
Sadly, but sternly—cosolat¢é, but strong— 
These stoics of the forest and the wild, 
Have reached the ideals of philosophy, 
Without its books or teachers—taught by nature 
How little the tear may profit the strong man, 
Or soften fates, he may no longer brave ! 


The circle opens wide; and, in the midst, 
Even as the stern, monotonous, sad chaunt, 
Hath reached its utmost whine, there is seen, 
On a rude bier, the Micco of their race, 

The mighty chief—colossal—he who stood, 
Tall head and shoulders taller than the rest! 


*¢ Thlecathcha !”—ominous name, which, in our tongue, 
Denotes the ‘Broken Arrow !” 


Stretched at length, 
He, broken lies ! — 

The tall and muscular form, 
Reposes, as in sleep, in warrior garb, 
As when he went to battle !— 

On his head 
A feathery circlet, with a single quill, 
Fresh pluck-d from out the mountain eagle’s wing?! 
His right hand grasps the tomahawk—his left 
The sheaf of broken arrows. 

On his breast 
Hung medals, tributes from the pale white race, 
To him, the red chief, whom they held a brother, 
Having led his tribe to battle in their wars ! 


Cold an 1 unconscious, he will lead no more 
His braves to battle. He will teach no more, 
With voice made sweetly subtle for all senses, 
His chiefs in the Great Council ; never more 
Persuade to peace, or with wild eloquence 
Inspire their rages for the work of war! 


He had been their patriarch! In his fall they lose 
Their country ! 

From his death their exile flows— 
And, with the moment-growing consciousness 
Of what he had been, and can be no more, 
Swells the deep chaunt anew. 

Well may they wail, 
For broken is the arrow from their bow ; 
Their mightiest overthrown, and—all is o’er ; 
And we but rescue from their parting song, 
In feeble strain, of our less passion.te tongue, 
The fond memories of that burial rite ; 
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Ye warriors, who gather the brave todeplore, 

With a wail o'er the chief who shall lead you no more, 
Let the hatchet of fight still unburied remain, 
While we joy in the glory of him that is slain, 


Unfettered in soul ag unfearing in fight, 

In council and conflict still greater in might ; 

In battle the tiger, in peace the young fawn, 

Whose footstep scaree brushes the dew from the lawn, 


Saw ye not, in the thick of the battle’s affray, 

While the warm blood, like rain, o’er the smoking grass lay, 
Hw the Seminole braves from his tomahawk fled, 

While the best of their warriors beneath him lay dead. 


How long did their women in agony mourn, 

Looking forth for their chiefs who shall never return, 
For their scalps the full swell of his legs have embraced, 
While their corses, unburied, still cumber the waste. 


And when did the braves of the Cherokee dare 

To sing their proud war-song in sight of his lair? 

He had tracked them through thickets that never knew path, 
Till they crouched and did homage to soften his wrath. 


Not in vain was his triumphs, though now we deplore 
That he leads us to triumph in battle no more ; 

He has fought the good fight to the last, and now goes 
Where the Great Spirit crowns him with sway o’er his foes, 


His death-song was grand as the storm wind that leaps 
Like the torrent that sudden bursts high o’er the steeps ; 
Its echoes poured down the great valleys, ’mid cries 
From the people who roar when the great chieftain dies, 


Not for him be the wail, as we gaze on the face 

Of the bravest and best that e’er died for his race ; 
Our right hand hath perished that gave us the might, 
And the arrow lies broken that won us the fight. 





Heard ye not his proud speech at the closing of day, 

When he knew that the wolf was all hot for the fray ; 

When he dream’d how the snake from the covert would steal, 
Yet sounding no rattle, to strike at his heel. 


Had he given but warning, how quick were the blow 
To crush with the hatchet the head of the foe, 

Had they sought him by day, though with hundreds to one, 
How greater than all were the deeds he had done! 


Far off, o’er the forests, when the evening grew still, 
We heard the long howl of the wolf on the hill— 

And, ‘‘hark!” cried the chief, at the hiss, soft and low, 
«Tis the hiss of Menawee, the snake, from below. 
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They come not, the cowards, to brave one in fight, 
While my people look on, with the Day-God in sight, 
But sly, through the covert, as subtlely as base, 

The heel they would sting, always fearing the face. 


*‘They have gathered their hosts, all with hearts full of hate, 
They would gird me with fire, and o’erwhelm me with fate; 
But I've lived a long triumph, if now it be o’er, 

Nor I, nor my people, have cause to deplore. 


** I have rear’d them grand pillars.on heights that shall last, 
That rise like great smokes o’er the hills of the past ; 
These shall lead them to valor, where the eagles make song, 
Singing ever to the warrior, ‘be fearless and strong !’ “ 





Then the chief took his rifle and whetted his knife, 
And went where the wolf lay in wait for the strife ; 
He knew, by the howl and the hiss, where they stood, 
Wolf and serpent, both eagerly panting for blood. 


Here his voice, like a trumpet, rang out on the air ; 
But the rifle-shot sped from the wolf in his lair ! 
There came up a clamor of death to the hill, 

And a wail as of women—and all was then still ! 


And the chieftain lay dead in his gore ' but his hand 

Still clutched the long knife, buried deep in the sand. 
They dared not come nigh him, though dead where he Igy, 
And they tore not the scalp from his forehead away ! 


Oh! fling not aside, though the arrow be lost, 
The bow we still keep at such perilous cost ; 
We may find a fit shaft for the string when afar, 
And go with the Sioux and the Dogskin to war. 


Farther west! farther west! where the buffalo roves, 
And the red deer still wanders, o’er plains that he loves, 
Our hearts shall be glad in the hunt once again, 

*Till the white man shall seek for the lands that remain. 


Farther west ! farther west! where the sun, as he dies, 
Still leaves his red robes o’er the couch where he lies ; 
There the red man shall roam, and his women shall rove, 
And the white man not blight what he cannot improve, 


One song for our hero—not now of regret— 

The song of a sor ow for a gun that has set ; 

A wail o’er the hills and the valleys, and one 
For the great arrow broken—the nation undone! 


Farther west ! farther west ! it is meet that we fly, 
Where the red deer still bounds at the glance of an eye; 
Yet, slowly the song of our parting be sung, 

For the great arrow broken—the great bow unstrung, 
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A HAND GRENADE FROM FATHER RYAN. 


Ong of the most popular and ac- 
complished gentlemen of the Catho- 
lic faith in this country is Father 
Ryan, of Augusta, Georgia. He is 
one of the sweetest poets of this ge- 
neration, and a priest of the most 
exemplary piety and profound learn- 
ing. He has lately spoken in such 
terms of disgust of the few degene- 
rate sons of Ireland, who have been 
bribed to support the nasty political 
amalgam of old Know-Nothings, 
Aboliiionists, and infidels, who make 
up the Grant, Colfax and Phillips 
party, that if they do not feel their 
naked backs flayed to. the bone, it 
must be because they are as dead 
to physical pain as they are to moral 
shame. The Grant party is the na- 
tural and eternal enemy of the Irish 
race, and every Irishman who sup- 
ports it is a traitor to his country, 
his religion and his name. So af- 
firms one of the most patriotic de- 
fenders of Irish liberty, and one of 
the purest priests of the Catholic 
religion in the United States. The 
following are the words of Father 
Ryan: 

“We have charity enough for a 
Northern American Radical, or a 
Protestant Radical ; but none what- 
ever for an Irishman or a Catholic 
who embraces the political creed of 
that party. They have no excuse, 
no pretext. They have seen their 
own land deluged with the blood of 
martys, their religion proscribed, 
their priests hunted down as if they 
were dogs, their property confis- 


cated, their schools closed up, their 
children deprived of the means of 
education, their families starved to 
death, their leading men hung or 
banished for no other crime than 
loving Ireland and glorious old St. 
Patrick too much. They have seen 
and felt all this: and to-day they 
see Radicalism preaching and teach- 
ing the same bigotry and intolerance 
that led to all their woes and suffer- 
ings. They see in Grant a hater of 
their religion, in Colfax a persecutor 
of their race and creed; in Breck- 
inridge, the Radical apostle, a would- 
be destroyer of foreigners and Ca- 
tholics—in all the leaders and jour- 
nals of that party the life-long in- 
tolerants and persecutors of every- 
thing foreign and Roman Catholic. 
And yet these Augusta Irishmen 
dare tc stand up in the light of the 
day and proclaim themselves mem- 
bers of such a party! “Oh! shame 
where is thy blush?” Is there no 
feeling, no self-respect at all left in 
these minions of power, these tools 
of degradation, these vile, polluted 
creatures? Are they so debased, so 
ignorant, so wicked, that they can 
be brought away from the faith of 
their fathers, and barter the glories 
of Ireland for a policeman’s place, 
or a constable’s baton, or act as a 
lackey to corrnpt and degrade poli- 
tical tricksters? Shame on them! 
Ireland spurns them—America des- 
pises them! As for us, we loathe 
them ; we pity the unfortunate city 
of Augusta that has to endure the 
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presence of these debauched crea- 
tures, and thank them for giving us 
the gratifying privilege of erasing 
their names from the subscription 
books of the Banner of the South, 
They are not wanted. We don’t 
want them to stand among the 
names of pure women, and true 
men, and innocent children of the 
South, who are so faithful and de- 
voted to the “lost cause ;” we don’t 
want them to stand among the 
names of the sincere anc earnest 
Catholics and true-hearted Irishmen 
who love principle better than place, 
and would not disgrace their reli- 
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gion or their native land by sacri- 
ficing the interests and the property 
of their adopted country. Yes, let 
them go! and in the condemnation 
of their own consciences let them 
dwell. Perhaps they may, ere long, 
open their eyes to the folly and wick- 
edness of their course, and repent 
of; the evil things which they have 
done. If not, let them forswear 
their faith and nationality. The 
anomaly is too great—too striking 
to exist. They cannot be Irish Ca- 
tholics and American Radicals. They 
must give up one or the other, and 
the sooner the better.” 





$ 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


[BY A PENNSYLVANIAN. ] 


I dream of the South, of our own sunny land, 
Where spreading magnolias wave, 

Of its maidens as bright as a tropical strand, 
And their gallants so honest and brave. 


And is it a dream of a creed that’s forgotten, 
To forgive the impulsive and earnest ? 

Is forgiveness the doctrine of creeds that are rotten? 
Else why from thy brother thou turnest ? 


I’m sad that a people so honest, o’erthrown, 
Our brethren for woe and for weal, 

In a Ohristianised land should be suffered to groan 
"Neath the stamp of the Radical’s heel. 
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ST. PAUL AND THE HABEAS CORPUS. 


Ix the moral, social, legal and 
pol.tical world, “the thing that 
hath been is that which shall be, 
and that which is done is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” Solomon 
meant that Man’s moral and intel- 
lectual nature never had and never 
would change, and that the same 
creature, operated upon by the same 
wants, apetites, passions, motives, 
&c., would always act alike. De- 
spite of the thousand inventions and 
discoveries of science, the moral 
world neither changes, progresses, 
improves, retrogresses nor deterio- 
rates. No discoveries, and no im- 
provemen's have ever been made in 
moral science or practice. Legis- 
lation, law, jurisprudence, ethics, 
the arts of government, sociology, 
&c., were as well understood and 
as successfully practiced at and be- 
fore the earliest dawn of unwritten 
history as now ; for the grand and 
ever during remains of monumental 
history put written history to the 
blush, whilst they tell of a world re- 
ceding indefinitely into the cloudy 
vista of the past, which must have 
abounded with men, laws, institu- 
tions and governments quite equal 
to those of modern times. Neither 
the inferior nor the superior races 
of mankind have progressed nor 
retrogressed intellectually or moral- 
ly. The absence of monumenta} 
and of written history among sav- 
age races as clearly shows their ine- 
radicably defective moral and intel- 
lectual natures, as do the presence 
of such histories among civilized 
peoples prove that they have ever 





been civilized—just as they now 
are, 

The Ethiopian has not changed 
his skin nor the leopard his spots, 
nor have either increased, or lost, or 
changed their instincts, their pro- 
pensities, their characters, their 
moral or intellectual natures. Their 
physical natures beget their moral 
natures, or are, at least, indissolubly 
connected with them, and all ex- 
perience, science and history teach 
that neither can ever change. 

We were led into these reflections 
by reading a manuscript letter from 
Colonel Wm. Fitzhugh to Major 
Robert Beverly, Clerk of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, written 
January, 1682, in which he cites 
passages from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles to show that his client, Beverly, 
had been wrongfully imprisoned, 
wrongfully denied a trial and de- 
tained in prison, and wrongfully re- 
fused the benefit of the writ of 
habeas corpus. The texts cited are 
quite appropriate, and show that 
Roman notions of liberty and of the 
muniments and safeguards of p.r- 
sonal liberty were precisely similar 
to our own, and that Saint Paul’s 
Appeal to Cesar was but a success- 
ful petition for the writ of habeas 
corpus. He did not seek to reverse 
a decision, for he had not been tried, 
but have bis cause sent up for trial 
to a higher tribunal. 

The “ habeas corpus suljuciendum” 
was a common law writ, older than 
“ Magna Charta,” and older than any 
English historic record. St. Paul’s 
appeal was but an application for 
this writ. His case resembled Bev- 
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erly’s in several respects, He was 
committed, like him, to prison, with- 
out any cause of imprisonment be- 
ing set forth, and, thus committed, 
was unjustly detained in prison for 
many years, and fin»lly, it would 
seem, that each were acquitted with- 
out trial, because charged with no 
crime known to the laws. 

Fitzhugh, in the latter part of his 
letier to Beverly, uses the following 
language : 

‘*By which writs it manifestly appears 
that no man ought to be committed, but 
vd oo yeep coh = — in 

e corpus, ndum et rec 
endum, prove that cause must be chewed, 
for otherwise how could the court state 
orders thereon acco: ding to law ? And this 

s with holy Scripture, Acts Apostles, 

p. 25, verse last: ‘For it seemeth to 
me unreasonable to send a prisoner, and 
o withal to signify the crimes laid against 

im. 

Such are the words of the verse 
cited in my Bible, but Colonel Fitz- 
hugh, who wrote more than two cen- 
turies ago, seems to have a different 
translation. This is his version : 


«It seems to me unreasonable to send 
any one bound into prison, and not to sig- 
ifine the cause thereof.” 


Fitzhugh proceeds thus—so also 
the Petition of Right, 3 Car.: 


«Imprisonment doth not extend to false 
imprisonments or unjusts, but it is both 
false and unjust, if he be detained longer 
than he ought, although at first lawfully 
imprisoned. Cooke, Magna Charta, folio 
53: Good judges and justices abl such 
courses us the centurion took agains. Saint 
Paul. Acts of the Apostles, chap. 22, v. 
24-27; ‘He commanded Paul to be bound, 
end then asked who he was and what he 
had done.’” 

The literal words of Scripture 

are : 
‘‘The chief captain ordered him to be 
brought into his castle, and bade that he 
should be examined by scourging that he 
might know wherefore they cried so against 
him 


«‘And as they bound him with thongs, 
Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, 
Is it lawful for bors to scourge a man that 
is a Roman, and uncondemned? 

*¢When the centurion heard that, he 
went and told the chief captain, saying, 
Take heed what thou doest, for this man is 


a Roman. 
‘¢‘Then the chiet captain came and said 
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unto him, Tell me, art thon a Roman? He 
said, 

va nd the chief captain answered him, 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom, 
pen said, rahe —— free, Pe 

“Then straig departed 
him, which cont bene, examined = 
and the chief priest also was afraid, after 
he knew that he was a Roman, and because 
he hid bound him.” 

= — ar gg refer to 
and read care e proceed- 
ings against St. Baal, from the 22d 
to the end of 26th chap. Acts. He 
will find that Roman liberty, even 
under the tyrannical Ossar, was 
held far more sacred, and better 
secured than with us—at least, for 
the last seven years. The cruel, il- 
legal and unconstitutional proceed- 
ings against Robert Beverly were 
instigated and ordered by Charles 
II. The proceedings against Presi- 
dent Davis, and thousands of others, 
North and South, by the Federal 
authorities, have been equally cruel, 
illegal, relentless and unconstitu- 
tional with those against St. Paul 
and against Beverly. 

Ere long, we may look back with 
fond regret to the prescriptive liber- 
ties of Englishmen, which shoud 
belong to us by inheritance. We of 
the South are distant provincials, 
like St. Paul and Beverly, and c.n 
expect no mercy. Not so much as 
either of them, jor —— wrong- 
fully imprisoned and detiticusly de- 
tained in prison, they were finally 
acquitted. We are subjected to the 
most cruel and ignominious of all 
punishments, by being made slaves 
to brutal savages, who were but 
lately “slaves” to us. But the ruin 
of the South is rapidly involving the 
North also in ruin. Let us return 
then to English liberty, by sustain- 
ing the Constitution as it was, which 

teed English liberty to us all. 

All can read in the Bible the 
ceedings against Saint Paul, saad te 
any history of Virginia the persecu- 
tion of Beverly, but the argument 
of his counsel, which supplies a 
valuable link in history, is only ac- 
cessible to us. If you have room 
for it, Messrs. Editors, we wish you 
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would publish it, as we give it be- 
low. Itis a curious piece of anti- 
quity, as well as an able and learned 
argument in favor of liberty, and 
surely never did liberty need able 
defenders more than now. 

This argument shows that accord- 
ing to the spirit of the English com- 
mon law, and the decisions of her 
judiciary, that President Davis, by 

eing cruelly He pare so long a 
time and denied a trial, is now en- 
titied to acquittal without inquiry 
into his guilt. This is the only safe 
disposition to make of his case. If 
it be decided that allegiance to the 
Federal Government is paramount 
to State allegiance, then the States 
become mere provinces or counties, 
and the Federal Government be- 
comes a central despotism. On the 
other hand, if it be decided that the 
Sta.es only are sovereign, and alle- 
. giance to a State paramount to alle- 
giance to the Union, then the States 
will be too loosely connected to- 
gether, and any little grievance, or 
imagined grievance committed by 
the Federal Government, would 
bring about secession or nulilifica- 
tion in some of the States. The 
States and the Federal Government 
are co-ordinate and co-equal sov- 
ereignties, until the contrary be de- 
cided by competent authority, Their 
relative superiority is an open ques- 
tion. Letit remain such. Decide 
it either way, and you either paralyse 
Federal sovereignty or State sover- 
eignty. 

Antinorous, antagonising, yet co- 
Operating powers or forces govern 
and propel and keep alive the uni- 
verse, from the solar system down 
to the minutest planet. Life, hu- 
man, animal, vegetable, moral, so- 
cial and political, is sustained by the 
conflict of opposing forces, that 
check and balance each other, and 
beget a healthy equipoise. When 
any one becomes unduly ascendant, 
death ensues. The executive, the 
judiciary and the legislature are the 
antinorous, the co-ordinate and co- 
equal forces, checks and balances 
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that sustain our Federal Govern- 
ment. Make either of them su- 
preme and subordinate to the others 
and revolution and despotism en- 
sue. It is impossible to define the 
exact limits of the powers of those 
three departments, and best not 
to attempt to do so. So with the 
States and Federal Government, the 
limits of the power of each cannot 
be defined, and if we attempt to do 
so, we shall paralyze the one or the 
other, and revolutionize our repub- 
lican inntitutions, “ Let weil alone.” 
Never did human political institu- 
tions work so well as did our State 
and Federal, until 1861. Restore 
those institutions, and they will 
operate as well in the future as they 
did in the past. Our sad experience 
for the last seven years, and our 
present sufferings, will have taught 
us how to duly apprecia e the Union 
as it was and the Constitution as it 
was. In looking again to the learn- 
ed and tedious Black Letter epistles 
of Colonel William Fitzhugh to his 
client, Major Robert Beverly, we 
find that it would occupy too much 
space in your columns, and there- 
fore omit it, only giving below some 
of the authorities on which he re- 
lies, which are not only curious spe- 
cimens of antique legal lore, but 
also abundant proofs of Anglo-Saxon 
love of liberty, and of their persist- 
ent and successful defence of it : 

Chap. 26, Magna Charta. 

Mirror, Chap. 5, sec. 2. 

28 Edw., 32 Statute, repealing it 12 years 
alter. 

Case of the Abbot of St. Albans, 

State Glo., Chap 9. 

H. 8-4, 18. 

20 Edw., 4 

6 Brooke, Title forfeiture, 

Cooke upon Magna Charta, fol. 43, 

5 H. 4, Chap 10. 

Cooke’s Report, Lib. 9, fol. 119. 


Passages from Magna Charta are 
frequently cited, and numerous 
statutes enacted mostly in the times 
of the three first Edwards, with other 
time-honored authorities, too numer- 
ous to trouble the reader with. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


There have occurred no special changes 
in the stock or money lines since our last. 
The market for governments has not been 
as strong in the past month as during the 
thirty days previous, and the railway and 
miscellaneous lines have shown a corres- 
ponding weakness. Money has ruled with 
remarkable ease. Call loans were obtaina- 
ble at three and four per cent., and busi- 
ness paper has been easily discounted at 
sixand seven. The grade of signatures in 
the note line are of unexceptionable cha- 
racter, otherwise they are not available. 
Nearly all the paper offered is from the dry 
goods interest. Imports have ruled for the 
past four weeks quite up to the usual ave- 
rage, while exports are far belowit. For 
the year to this date the excess of imports 
over exports for the city of New York is 
about sixty-three millions of dollars, and 
if the like proportion of exports to im- 
ports holds good for the balance of the 
year, we shall have a foreign trade debt 
against us of about one hundred millions 
of dollars, by January Ist, 1869. 

General business for the month has been 
dull. Transactions are for cash. Credit 
has been contracted to the narrowest area, 
and the mercantile interest all over the 
country is pursuing a very conservative 
course. At all periods, when the country 
is on the eve of a Presidential election, the 
effect npon trade and commerce is dull- 
ness, but at this time there are special rea- 
sons why the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the wealth-producer, should contract even 
their limited operations, and await the po- 
licy of the next administration. The great 
incubus upon the shoulders of the wealth- 
producers bids fair, according to present 
appearances, to crush them to the earth 
helpless, at an earlier date even than their 
fears had put on the record. From inves- 
tigations of the Treasury Department, it is 
now found that the fiscal year ending July 
Ist, 1868, left an increase of the debt of 
over one hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars, the expenses of the government hav- 
ing been that amount over the revenue. It 


needs no prophet to warn the dullest brain 
of all the great millions of wealth-produc- 
ers and tax-payers of the country, that we 
are on the road to national bankruptcy, and 
are marching rapidly towards the abyss 
over which, if not soon ariested, we shall 
take the fearful and fatal plunge. This 
late expose, which has placed before the 
country the terrible financial results of the 
last fiscal year, has been the most damag- 
ing evidence which has been revealed 
against the present alministration, since 
the Presidential contest opened ; and the 
panic it has created in the political circles 
of the dominant party, shows that the im- 
portance of this expose is thoroughly ap- 
preciated. What the great millions will 
respond to this last official declaration that 
the adminis‘ration is increasing the back- 
breaking burden o: a national debt of three 
thousand millions, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions a year, will be 
known on the 4th of November. 

Gold has declined about four to five per 
cent. since our last. Quotations at this 
time are 141 to 142, with a downward ten- 
dency, bringing the value of the payer dol- 
lar to 70 cents. Foreign bills rule ‘ower 
than the quotations of thirty days ago. 
Sight drafts on London, of the best class 
of bankers’ signatures, are 109. Present 
appearances indicate that exports of pro- 
duce the coming six months will fall far 
below the expectations entertained ; and 
the arrivals of India cotton into the Eng- 
lish markets are sufficicntly exten-ive to 
produce a marked effect upon our ship- 
ments of that material. Inthe meantime, 
miscellaneous goods, with a iarge per cen- 
tage of luxuries, are coming into our ports, 
which must be paid for in gold, if our pro- 
ducts are not wanted. The general outlook 
of trade, commerce and finance, is any- 
thing but hopeful at this date, and a radi- 
cal change in the administ-ation of the af- 
fairs of the country can alone save the na 
tion from general bankruptcy and univer. 
sal ruin. 
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Dr. Draper, by his History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe, acquired a 
considerable reputation, which he might 
have retained had he not ventured Leyond 
his depth in an attempt to treat upon the 
causes, events and possible consequences 
of the late civil war. In an evil hour for 
himself he abandoned subjects upon which 
he could write with the coolness of an im- 
partial observer, for a theme to whose 
treatment he brought the feelings of a 
fierce partizan. His zeal on behalf of a 
faction has rendered him incapable of pre- 
cision of statement, logical deduction and 
strength of language. There was in the 
first volume an affectation of dignity and a 
presence of pretence, which promised us 
a condensed and clear statement of events 
and rigorously logical inferences. In the 
second volume* we have meagre details of 
facts, mingled with confused and reckless 
assertions, and only enlivened by the 
rhetoric of the political caucus and the 
sallies of the rural journal. The first vol- 
ume was mainly devoted to an attempt to 
prove that the civil war was a necessity 
mainly arising irom the difference in the 
physical characteristics of the two sections 
between whose people the conflict was 
waged ; and we are led to expect an elabor- 
ate attempt in the next volume to sustain 
the theory so pompously advanced. But 
nowhere is this implied promise redeemed. 
The swelling pomp and p.geantry at the 
outset dwindles to the rattling of a small 
drum and the twinkling of a little bell. It 
is the most singular case of ‘‘In the name 
of the Pruphet-figs”—carried into litera- 
ture—on record. The style employed in 





*History of the American Civil War. By John 
‘William Draper, M.D.,LL.D. In Three Volumes- 
Vol. II. Containing the Events from the Inaugura- 
(tion of Lincoln to the Proclamation of the Emanci- 
jpation of the Slaves. New-York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Royal 8yo", pp. 614. 


the present volume may be best drawn 
from a few sentences, taken at random. 
Thus we are told that Buchanan left Lin- 
coln at the White House, ‘“‘and bade him 
adieu, @ heartfelt adieu, at the door’— 
which was, at least, a poetical parting for 
two such prosaical old gentlemen ; that at 
the accession of the new President, ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington was overflowing with bands of in- 
satiale office-seekers, ferocious in pursuit of 
their objects,” which is a spirit not entirely 
characteristic of this species of the Ameri- 
can tiger when it emerges from its native 
jungle ; that ‘‘ history furnishes no parallel 
to the midnight treachery of that [Buchan- 
an’s] cabinet, except in the dark and bloody 
mysteries of the palaces of Oriental monarchs,” 
thereby suggesting a comparison between 
it and the Ku-Klux Klan, or the Sons of 
Malta ; that when Mr. Buchanan received 
Mr. Floyd’s letter of resignation, ‘‘his 
trembling hand set the crisp and crumpling 
sheet nearer and then farther from his eyes, 
which seemed to refuse their office,” show- 
ing that the writer must have been at that 
moment peeping through the key-hole ; 
that previous to the battle of Bull Run, 
‘over those woods the arch-fiend of slavery, 
poised on his sail-broad vans, was glaring on 
the Genius of Freedom, and making ready for 
a death-clutch with her on the morrow,” anti- 
cipating, doubtless, a pleasant time; and 
that ‘‘it was the man in the overcoat, with 
the lock of his rifle tied on with a string, who 
won victories—not the pampered, neatly 
uniformed soldier,” a fact which has hi. her- 
to escaped the notice all great writers on 
the art of war. That such turgid stuff 
could have been written in these days, by 
@ respectable professor of an exact science, 
is almost incredible, and will serve to fur- 
nish matter for several pages in a new work 
on the “Curiosities of Literature,” by the 
D'Israeli of another century. 

Nor is the argument above the style, 
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One notable instance of the Doctor's weak- 
ness is his reviewal of the question of war 
rights. At pages 28-9, he admits that the 
United States by the proclamation of 
blockade, had invested the Southern Con- 
federacy with the rights of an independ- 
ent power, raising it into the position of a 
lawful bélligerent, and conceding that it 
was not to be treated as in rebellion, butas 
engaged in civil war ;” that, though our 
government had announced that it would 
treat the captured crews of Confederate 
privateers as pirates, it ‘‘was constrained 
to recede from that position, and consider 
them as prisoners of war. The blockade had 
acknowledged them as belligerents.” Yet, 
the volume contains complaints, wherever 
after the subject is touched, that the Euro- 


pean powers had, after this acknowledg- . 


ment by the Federal Government, accorded 
the South the belligerent right. But, were 
the Doctor a publicist, he would know that 
she foreign powers did not even need this 
excuse. The United States, it is true, 
estopped itself by its own act. It had no 
cause of complaint. But the belligerent 
rights of the South arose with its power to 
maintain armies on land and fleets at sea. 
‘‘When rebels,” says Vattel—we quote 
from memory—“ are strong enough to meet 
their sovercign in arms, they are entitled 
to the laws of war, for the same reason 
that there are any laws of wur at all, name- 
ly, to prevent atrocity and barbarity.” 
With the added strength of the acknowl- 
edgment by the Federal Government, the 
complaints against England and France 
are utterly absurd. Equally weak is his 
position at page 191, where he quotes en- 
tire the oath taken by the officers on en- 
tering the United States army, and is quite 
surprised that any one, after taking that 
oath, coul.i have enterel the Confederate 
service. Doubtless, in the days of our re- 
bellion against Great Britain, many were 
surprised in like manner at the conduct of 
George Washington, who, having taken a 
similar oath as Provincial Colonel, entered 
a seivice antagonistic to that of the King 
of Great Britain. But Dr. Draper should 
not be blind to the fact that the oath, in 
both cases, was only binding during the 
duration of office, and fell with the office 
itself ; nor was it taken to cover more than 
@ rightful allegiance, of which the subject, 
at his proper peril, and in his cwr con. 
science, was to be the judge. 
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Whether the third and concluding vol- 
ume be any stronger than the second or 
not, Dr. Draper’s History will be consider- 
ed the weakest of all the many weak books 
which the late American conflict has caused 
to be inflicted upon an unhappy public. 





Some years since there were two books— 
‘‘Salad for the Solitary” and ‘Salad for 
the Social,” which were rather chatty and 
agreeable in their style, and attracted a 
moderate share of attention. Their author 
has returned to the literary sea with anoth- 
er venture.* This, which is devoted to 
woman, and the principal relations between 
her and the opposite sex, is an agreeable 
compilation enough, but it is at times 
careless in matters of fact. One instance 
is particularly notable—where he mixes up 
the Madame Lavallette story—speaking of 
it as occurring during the ‘‘ Reignof Ter. 
ror” in Paris, and giving at the same time 
the remark of the King, which should have 
shown the writer the anachronism. The 
book, however, is a pleasant one, and will 
be likely to meet a fair sale. 





If Miss Gray’s poemst were as luxurious 
in their imagery as the book in which they 
appear is in its paper and print, they 
would be attractive enough. Unfortunate- 
ly, the best that can be said of them is 
that they are inoffensive in tone, and do not 
violate in any way the rules of prosody. 
They are evidently the production of one 
who has kindly feelings, warm emotions, 
a cultivated mind and the instincts of a 
gentlewoman. Considering this and re- 
membering the object of their publication, 
as stated in the volume, it would be un- 
kind to devote any space to their examina- 
tion. 

Beyond doubt there is a fair amount of 
vigor in the portratiure of character in her 
novels, by Mrs. Cudlip: but those who 
figure in one volume are apt to make their 
appearance in another, wearing uo im- 





* About Woman, Love and Marriage By 
Saunders. New York: G. W.Carleton&Co- 12mo, 
pp, 319 


t The Lily of the Valley, or Margie and I; an@ 
other Poems. By Amy Gray. Baltimore: Kelly & 
Rich. ‘6mo., pp- 114. 
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penetrable mask. In ‘“The Dower House,””* 
we have no one that we have not met be- 
fore. The hero and the heroine are the old 
lay figures in a new set of clothes. The 
conversation, though not always spirited, 
is natural, and the scenes, without being 
striking, are possible. Perhaps it would 
be better to say that the naturalness o! the 
language is because it ‘acks spirit, and the 
scenes are poss ble because tame. The 
plot is clever enough, and the catastrophe 
properly developed. Taroughout the work, 
however, there are some odd evidences of 
bad memory, as at page 43, where the au- 
thor says of Mrs, st. John: ‘Some drop 
of the old Puritan blood had permeated 
her w ole being, making her +ympatheti- 
cally tolerant to those who b:lieved less ;” 
and at pages 72 and 73, where, under the 
name of ‘‘The Judge and the Haymaker,” 
she speaks of ‘‘Maud Muller”—oh, name 
never known to Yankee rustic damsel !— 
and attribu es it to Oliver Wende 1 Holmes. 
The story, however, has sufficient interest 
to fix the reader’s attention, and is a fair 
one of its class. 





Th» experience of De Quincey attracted 
rather than repelled thousands to the use 
always degenerating into the abuse of 
opium ; the confessions of Coleridge did 
more to fascinate than deter; and thcugh 
the essay of the latest writer in the fieldt 
possesses more of the characieristics of the 
works of his two greater predecessors, it 
will do nothing toward checking the spread 
or diminishing the sway of this attractive 
and pernicious habit. Few persons have 
any notion what huge amounts of opium 
are consumed in ti.is country as a mere 
stimulant. Nor is its abuse confined to the 
more cultivated «nd intellectual classes. 
Those to whom t e work under notice is 
more particularly addressed are less the 
slav s of th: vice, than those of a lower 
mental grade. In one of the most barren 
parts of the northern States, in a district 
where a large per centage of its inhabitants 
are unable to read or write, but where they 
are none the less devoted to all the baneful 





* The Dower House. AStory. By Annie Thoma 
(Mrs. Fender Cudlip.) New York: Harper & Bro 
thers. Imp. Svo., pp 124. 

t The Opium Habit. With Suggestions as to the 
al New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
pp. 
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fanatical ideas of the day, the country store 
keeper finds his greatest + ource of profit to 
be opium and whiskey, and of the first 
most. A tract addressed to the mass, and 
written in a direct and plain manner, 
would be of more service than the elegant 
book before us, though it would no afford 
the same pleasure to the cultivated reader. 

There is no nation in the world, nor are 
there any varieties of the different species 
of men, without a pet stimulant. The tea 
and opium of the Chinese is matched by 
the mate of Paraguay, and the whiskey 
and opium of the United States, the cof- 
fee ot the Turk, the wine of Southern Eu- 
rope, the beer and brandied wines of Eng- 
land, and the bang or hasheesh of the Ori- 
entals, and the tobacco of all the wrld. 


‘Man must apparently have, from the very 


yearnings of his spiritual nature, some- 
thing more than the food necessary to sus- 
tain life and supply the loss of animal ti , 
sue made in his progress toward decay. 
The attempts made to prevent the use of 
all stimulants results in failure. Let the 
use of tobacco be repressed, and the devo- 
tees take refuge in whiskey ; make an ef- 
fectual crusade against whiskey, and the 
consumption of opium is materially in- 
creased. The judicious. philanthropist 
would aim, therefore, at repressing only 
that which is noxious, from the first, and 
enforcing m odération in that which is only 
manifestly injurious in excess. In the first 
class we may place opium by geveral con- 
sent. Valuable as a drug, necessary per- 
haps as a medicine in certain states of the 
system, or under certain conditions, there 
are no situations where its use as a stimu- 
lant is not dangerous. This the work be- 
fore us does not fully enforce. It shows 
that opium-eating has at least its heaven 
before its hell comes—that it exalts the 
mind, vivifies the imagingtion, soothes the 
nerves and comforts the body; and as 
there are thousands who will enjoy the 
midnight debauch without fear of the 
wretchedness that follows the relapse o 
excitement, so there are thousands upon 
thousands who will buy the extatic plea- 
sures of dreamland at the expense of after 
wretchedness and sudden death. If the 
author have an intention beyond that of 
mere book making, of effecting some good, 
he will find the evil he provokes will, to a 
partial extent, nullify his purpose. Men 
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always look more to the immediate than to 
the future. For any philan:hropic pur- 
pose the book is a failure; but asa matter 
of interest, and even of enjoyment, it isa 
success. Thee are passages which have 
a@ thriliing effect upon the reader. It lacks 
the gorgeousnees of De Quincey and the 
brilliant extravagance of Coleridge ; but it 
pleases by the tness and apparent 
truth of its narrative. Its hints upon the 
cure of the habit are judicious, and the 
close of the book may be studied to good 
purpose by those to whose care is confided 
the victims of a custom so wide-spread and 
apparently incurable. 





Lord Lytton—the reading world knows 
him only as Bulwer, and thus only will 
know him for all time—is one of those who 
aim at emiuence in everything, and do not 
confine themselves to any one pursuit for 
success. As a general rule, such men fail 
of achieving much in any line; but Bul- 
wer seems to have been the almost solitary 
exception, and to stand out the Admirable 
Crichton of his time. As a novelist, he 
stands confessed y in the first rank ; asa 
poet, he is at least second class among the 
bards of the day, who are themselves 
second class among those of the language ; 
as an orator, he kas attained something 
beyond respectability ; as a dramatist, Lis 
pieces retain their hold u, on the popular 
feeling ; and as a politician, his merits are 
proved by success. He now lets the world 
know that he has qualifications of a high 
kind in another branch of literature, and 
issues a volume of essays and light 
stories to prove it.* Some of these are es- 
says of more than ordinary vigor and 
force, contributed from time to time to the 
leading reviews, and these are well worthy 
of perusal. With them, however, we have 
light stories and still lighter efforts at di- 
dacticism, which were very well as juvenile 
efforts, but had better been suffered to 
sleep in the obscurity to which their de- 
merits, no less than time, had brought 
them. A portion of the essays were pub- 
lished more than a generation since, under 
the name of ‘The Student ”—attracted 
some attention at the time, and then went 
outof print. Had they before republication 





* Miscellaneous Prose Books. By Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton. In Two Volumes. New York: Hal. 
per & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 425, 368. 


met with careful excision, it had been bet- 
ter. The essays in the first volume are, 
however, first in their class, and ot them. 
selves should give the book a place in 
every well-assorted library. 





The adventures of Gil Blas, that most 
amusing of scape-graces, and the :evela- 
tions of the lame Asmodeus, are femiliar 
to almost every one. Few have arrived at 
manhood without having read works that 
naturally succeed Robinson Crusoe, and 
are as fully entertaining, though less 
moral, than that universal favorite. The 
Bachelor of Salamanca, by the same au- 
thor,* is not destined to the popularity 
achieved by his other works. Don Cheru- 
bin is a diluted G:1 Blas. He meets with 
commonplace individuals, with ordinary 
adventures, and displays neither stupidity 
nor ingenuity in his intercourse with foun- 
kind. The reader who follows him through 
two volumes will be quite contented to find 
him at the end settled down to a contented 
country gentleman, and will be very well 
pleased to leave him there. 


Professor Bain is to-day, perhops, the 
foremost apostle of the school of thinkers 
of which Reid, Stewart and Hamilton may 
be considered the founders, but he goes 
beyond them in power, andin his faculty 
of using the latest physical discoveries in 
support of his theory of mental science. 
His latest work on the subjectt is admira- 
ble in method and manner. In point of 
detail and illustration the treatise leaves 
nothing to be desired. We do not agree 
wit: his doctrines, but we have not the 
space at our command to endeavortocon- 
trovert them. A!! we can do is to recom- 
mend him as one of the clearest reasoners 
of his school, reserving to ou:selves the 
privilege of pointing out his errors at a 
future time, while we admit for the moment 
that he is far in advance of his predeces- 
sors on the road to truth. 





* The Bachelor of Salamanca. Trans‘ated from the 
French of M. le Sage: By Jamés Townsend, In 
Two Volumes. Philadelphia: Thomas W. Hartley. 
18mo., pp. 349, 333 

t Mental Science ; A Compendium of Psychology, 
and the History of Philosophy. Designed as a Text 
Book for High Schools and Colleges. By Alexander 
Bain, M- A, New York: D. Appieton & Co, 1amo, 
PP, 428, 99, 




















—An organ of the Mongrel party thinks 
that ‘‘a man who gets the general reputa- 
tion of being a traitor must be one.” 
Socrates passed for an atheist at Athens, 
because he denied that the stars and 
planets were gods. He maintained that 
the stars were suns, and the planets habit- 
able worlds. Hundreds of generations 
have vindicated the wisdom of Socrates 
and the ignorance of the multitude who 
condemned him. So the man in these 
times, who passes for a traitor, may be the 
first and most devoted of patriots. A set of 
implacable rascals, who are seeking to over- 
throw the very foundations of our govern- 
ment, have the indecent habit of denounc- 
ing all the friends of the Constitution as 
traitors. But their traitor will be the pa- 
triot of history. 


—An editor of a religious paper attempts 
to find fault with some ideas advanced by 
us in our lecture on the Races of Men, in 
relation to the time which intervened be- 
tween the creation of man and his sup- 
posed destruction bya flood. He thinks 
our views are incorrect with the Bible 
chronology. But they are not, Indeed, 
there is no such thing as a Bible chrdnol- 
ozy. Science has demostrated that the 
antiquity of man reaches far beyond the 
Icngest of our chronological systems. But 
what is called Bible chronology is en- 
tirely afloat on a sea of uncertainty. For 
instance, according to the Hebrew text, 
the time from the flood to the father of 
Abraham was but two hundred and twenty- 
two years. But the Samaritan text makes 
it nine hundred and forty-two years, the 
Alexandrian eleven hundred and seventy- 
two years, and Josephus one thousand and 
two years. This is a specimen of what our 
reviewer calls Bible chronology. We he- 
lieve, and we think we have shown, the 
Bible to be in harmony with the views we 
have expressed of the antiquity of man, 
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and of his separate creation in the zoologi- 
cal zones of the earth; but no man of learn- 
ing can longer risk any deduction upon 
any of the numerous chronologies based up- 
onthe conflicting manuscripts of the Bible. 


—It is.said that General Longstreet goes 
for Grant as a means of avoiding the in- 
sults of the Mongrel party rulers. Miser- 
ableman! There is a passage in Lucan 
which might bring a blush of shame into 
his cheeks, if he has not passed that linger- 
ing sign of virtue. When Cato, after pass- 
ing the deserts of Lybia, in flight from the 
conquering legions of the enemy, he ar- 
rived at last at the Temple of Jupiter An- 
mon, where Labeinus persuaded him to 
consult the oracle. But Cato replies: 
**Why do you, Labeinus, propose to me to 
ask the oracle whether we should choose to 
die in a state of freedom with swords in our 
hands, rather than see tyranny enslave our 
country?” But General Longstreet is in- 
capable of asking so valiant and patriotic 
a question as this. He prefers the dis 
honor and enslavement of the people to 
the momentary inconveniences of poverty, 
Thus has he miserably tarnished a once 
bright and honored name. — 

—The Tribune rejoices that Virginia, 
Mississippi and Louisiana ‘are excluded 
by the joint resolution of Congress from 
the count of electoral votes.”” If Congress 
can ‘‘exclude” one State it can another, 
If it can “exclude” three States, for the 
purpose of helping its party in power, it 
ean exclude ten, or any number it finds 
necessary to prevent the Democrats from 
electing their President. The great mig- 
fortune is, not that such an exclusion of 
States by Congress is law, or ot any bind. 
ing force whatever, but that the Demo ‘ratic 
party is led by men who are utterly want- 
ing in the qualities to meet such an emer- 
gency. It ought to be the programme of 
the Democratic party to have a perfect'y 








. 
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free and fair election in every State, and 
then to have the electoral vote of every 
State counted, even if to do it we have to 
count every leader of the revolutionary 
Mongrel party out of existence. 


—A gentleman writes to ask us for the 
evidence that Beecher, in a public speech, 
recommended baiting a trap, to catch ne- 
groes, with a white woman. It will be 
found on page 50 of the official Report of 
the Equal Rights Association for 1867. 
The speech in which it occurs was made in 
the Church of the Puritans, May 10th, 
1867. The whole paragraph reads as fol- 
lows : 

“«The way to @ man to take a posi- 
tion is to Ranh in advance of oe ee 
then he will drop into the one you want 
him to take. So that if, being crafty, I de- 
sire to catch men with guile, and desire 
them to adopt suffrage for colored men, as 
good a trap asI know of is to claim it for 
women also. Bait your trap with a white 
woman, and I thinke you will catch the black 
man.” 


A white woman who will receive into her 
femily a filthy brute who can make such & 
remark, is herself shameless. According 
to all accounts, Beecher knows all about 
the power of a trap baited with a woman, 
and he is consistent enough in the idea 
that the negro, whom he admits his 
‘*brother,” would be as easily caught as 
himself. But what decent white family 
will receive such an obscene and letcherous 
wretch? The man who prostitutes the 
pulpit-with the language of the brothel, 
should be banished from all respectable 
society. 

—A New York daily, which from some 
inscrutable reason, calls itself Democratic, 
says ‘‘the Republicans are on the de. 
fensive in this campaign.”” But this same 
paper has published fif y columns defend- 
ing the Democratic party from the charge 
of “disloyalty.” It is through the folly of 
such papers that the campaign has been 
made a “defensive” one on the part of 
the Democrats. We have never known 
such a great opportunity to put a ras- 
cally party on the defensive sacrificed. 


—Rev. Thomas May Thorpe, a young 
Episcopal clergyman, has been elected 
Professor of Greek and Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Mr. Thorpe is.one 
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of the most learned classical scholars 
whose acquaintance we have had the plea- 
sure to make in many years. His learning, 
and his most, estimable character, will be 
an, ornament to the University to which he 
has been called. He is a son of T. B. 
Thorpe, the author ot ‘‘The American 
Bee Hunter,” and other works which were 


popular many years ago. 


—Stephen G. Dodge, Esq., a gentleman 
of scientific and literary attainments, who 
has been disabled fcr many years with cere- 
cro-spinal neuralgia, writes that he has been 
entirely cured of this distressing malady, 
which has been hitherto deemed incurable, 
by Dr. Grosvenor Swan, of Gouverneur, 
New York. While on a visit to St. Law- 
rence County last Spring, we met, and 
personally conversed with several persons 
who had been restored to health, almost 
like men and women raised from the dead, 
by the wonderful skill of Dr. Swan. ‘ We. 
mentioned some of the cases at the time, 
with the view of calling the attention of 
scientific gentlemen to Dr. Swan’s disco- 
veries, in a field of science which seems 
not to have kept pace with the general 
march of scientific progress. As we knew 
his attainments to be such as to render 
him free from the least suspicion of false 
pretensions, we were attracted to his cures 
with the hope that his skill would prove 
beneficial to mankind, beyond the limits 
of his own practice. We have been wait- 
ing to see, from his own pen, some general 
statement of the theory on which his cures 
have been effected. Our own researches 
in the comparative physiology, and com- 
parative psychology of races, have led us to 
some speculations on this subject, which 
may not be very remote from a correct 
theory of Dr. Swan’s remedies. We have, 
therefore, felt a peculiar interest in the 
facts which have come under our own ob- 
servation of his somewhat remarkable prac- 
tice. 


—Nothing outside of a mad-house can 
exceed the nonsense of the speeches and 
campaign songs of the Mongrel party. 
Their absurd jumble of freedom, despot- 
ism, peace and war, is enough to make 
horse laugh. The following is not more 
absurd than a majority of their campaign 
efforts—indeed it is quite in keeping with 
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the intellect and spirit of all their per- 
formances : 
Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece as white as snow, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom ; 
And every where that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 


—The Rev. O. B. (O, beast) Frothing- 
ham, a Unitarian pulpit slang-whanger of 
Brooklyn, in a late sermon said : 

‘*He believed the election of Grant and 
Colfax of immense importance at this 
time, and his most fervent prayers were 
given for their success. He could notima- 
gine the possibility of defeat. Success 
would not bring restoration or perfect 
peace and tranquillity, or the complete re- 
conciliation of the races. He desired the 
success of one party because of its sym- 
pathy with the best truth and grandest 
ideas of the age.” 

It does not surprise us that such a fana- 
tic as Frothingham (all froth) should utter 
such despicable stuff in the pulpit; but it 
does astonish us that any Democr t would 
sitone moment and listen to it, This fel- 
low’s ‘grandest ideas of the age,” is wor- 
thy of the Grecian bend, John Allen’s con- 
version, and the prayer-meetings in Kit 
Burns’s rat-pen. Frothingham should be 
minister to John Allen’s dance-house, and 
Kit Burns’s rat-pen. 


—The country has not forgotten that 
General Charles P. Stone, who was con- 
tessedly one of the ablest generals in the 
Northern Army, was in the early days of 
the war plunged into a bastile, where he 
lay for many months, publiciy charged with 
no fault, in vain demandin: the cause of 
his incarceration, and in vain demanding 
a trial. He was at length, after a long 
time, let out as mysteriously as he was put 
in. Thepublic has been left in total ignor- 
ance of the cause of his arrest. But, ata 
later day, it t rned out that Sumner was 
his jailor. For not prostituting his army 
to abolitionism directly, he drew upon him- 
self the wrath of Sumner, who alluded to 
him with characteristic bile in the Senate. 
General Stone, conscious of his own proper 
discharge of duties, wrote ‘‘the whipped 
Senator of Massachusetts” the iollowing 
note: 
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‘* PooLEsviLLE, Md., Dec. 23, 1861. 
** Hon. Charles Sumner, U. S. Senate: 
‘‘Sm—If the National Intelligencer news- 
pre of the —th inst. quotes you correct- 
» you have uttered on the floor of the 
nate a falsehood and a slander. 
_ Permit me to thank you for the speech 
in which you use my name. There can be 
no higher proof, in my opinion, that a 
soldier in the field is faithfully performing 
his duty, than the fact that while he is re- 
ce ving the shot of the public enemy in 
front, he is receiving the vituperation of 
a well-known coward from a safe distance 
in the rear. 
‘Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
(‘‘Signed,) Cartes P. Stonz.” 


This cost one of the bravest and best 
generals in the whole Northern army that 
long incarceration in a loathsome bastile. 
Abraham Lincoln permitted Sumner to 
thus wreak his vengeance, in violation both 
of justice and military law. General Stone 
was under no more obligations to obey 
Sumner than he has to obey the King of 
the Cannibal Islands. The King of the 
Cannibal Islands had as much right to 
procure his arrest as Sumner had. And 
both Sumner and Lincoln acted in a man- 
ner perfectly worthy of the King of the 
Cannibal Islands in this illegal and cruel 
incarceration of a brave and honest gen- 
eral. ‘General Stone is a New England 
man, a fact which caused Sumner to be 
more implacable that he refused to make 
his army, in the very beginning, a mere ne- 
gro-liberating concern. 


—A soldier who was offered five dollars 
as a bonus to ride at a late Grant and Col- 
fax procession in Newburg, N. Y., accept. 
ed the terms, received his five dollars, 
mounted the horse and rode him in the 
procession, and when that was over, rode 
him off, leaving word for the committee 
that he considered the horse his property, 
as it was a part of the burgain that he 
shou!d have a hor-e for appearing in the 
procession—adding that he considered 
riding in such a procession worth more 
than such a horse as was furnished him, 
At last accounts the ‘‘boy” was stili in 
possession of the horse ; but the commit- 
tee was on histrack. The question is, who 
was the swindler in the case? 
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THE OF THE 
IMPERIAL LEGION OF 
CROSS HONOR. 





Was awarded to the representative of the 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES 


At the Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867, 
Thus attesting their great superiority over all other Sewing Machines. 








The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company hold Royal Ap- 
pointments from the EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, the QUEEN OF 
SPAIN and the EMPEROR OF BRAZIL; and their machines have 
been furnished a hioory command to the EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 
"the EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, the QUEEN OF ENGLAND and the QUEEN 
OF BAVARIA. 


g@ The Highest Premiums at all the fairs and exhibitions of the United States 
‘and Europe have been awarded the Grover & Baker Sewing and the work 
done by them, wherever exhibited in competition. 























Salesrooms, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A 


PHE-ONLY DEMOCRATIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Vol. 6. e fete 86s. 


THE OLD GUARD, 





A Monthly Magazine, ‘ 


Devoted to Literature, Science and Art, and the Political Principles of 1776—1860. 





C. CHAUNCEY BURR, Editor. 








In offering to the public the Prospectus for the Sixth Volume of Tuz Op Guarp, the 
editor and publishers feel confident that no explanation of the character of the work is 
needed, Besides the political matter, of great importanee, ‘bearing upon the principles 
of the approaching Presidential Campaign, we shall publish a\series of articles. from the 
pen of Dr. Van Evrie, on the races of men, which will be illustrated by beautiful plates 
of the different types of mankind. This new feature of the Magazine will greatly in- 
eréase the cost of publication, but no additional price will be chargedsubseribers, or 
news agents. We have also had translated expressly for this Magazine, one of the most 
thrilling popular historical novels ever published im the Italian language, covering the 
History of the Fall of the Italian States, under the horrible rule of Cesar Borgia, Duke 
of Valentino, written by Monreverps, which will, we are confident, excel in popular 
interest, any novel to be brought before the American public during the year 1868. 
Besides a. thrilling love-plot, it unvails with a pen of fire, the terrible arts and desperate 
deeds which tyranny always resorts to in fastening its miseries id: This 
great novel is most appropriately brought out in this country at the t time, and 

| cannot fiiil to make a profound sensation. Other great litetary novelifies will appear in 

the Sixth Volume of Tae O1p Guarp, which will, it is believed, # it even more 
acceptable to the fireside than its predecgssors. * 
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